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How a chain of Midwest department stores. 


SIGNED UP THEIR FLOORS FOR SERVICE 


EN you remodel any place of business 
these days, every material should be 
selected with an eye for the future—as well 
as an eye for beauty. Sound management de- 
mands the choice of materials that will give 
all-out service for years to come. That is why 
you see Armstrong’s Linoleum on the floors 
of the Block & Kuhl department stores in 
Elgin and Peoria, and in thousands of well- 
managed stores and shops all around: the 
country. 

Heavy store traffic is the lifeblood of retail- 
ing—but it takes a real floor to stand such 
traffic and still keep its smart appearance. 
Armstrong’s Linoleum stays fresh and new- 





LIKE MONEY IN THE BANK are the savings that result 
from the long life and low maintenance cost of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum in the executive offices and credit department 


looking with the simplest sort of maintenance. 
There’s no expensive refinishing to worry 
about now or later. 

But Armstrong’s Linoleum can do more 
than help you cut maintenance costs. It can 
make a real contribution to the “store per- 
sonality” that you are trying to create. A broad 
choice of colors lets you pick just the ones 
that go best with your fixtures; and if you 
want special designs—such as inset trade- 
marks, store name, or department identifica- 
tion—you can have them at modest cost. 

When you install Armstrong’s Linoleum, 
don’t forget to put it behind the counters, 


Clerks on their feet all day appreciate its rest- > 


of Block & Kuhl, Peoria, Ilinois. Custom-tailored floor 
designs like this are not expensive, add much to beauty. 
Your merchant can help you create suitable designs. 





Se rm" ahr 


FLOOR APPEARANCE can make or break the effect of 
your other remodeling. So take a tip from Block & Kuhl’s 
busy Elgin, Illinois, store—flatter your merchandise with 
colorful, long-lasting floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum. The 
distinctive, specially designed insets and the solid-color 
bands are inlaid in the field of Marbelle, Style No. 024, 


ful resilience and find it easier to give your 
customers “‘service with a smile.” 

Whatever type of store you operate—large 
or small—you'll be choosing the right floor, 
for today as well as for the future, if you 
select Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


TO HELP YOU PLAN YOUR NEW FLOOR, get 
our color-illustrated book, ‘Better Floors for 
Better Business,” which shows businesse 
building floors that are doing an all-out serv- 
ice job. It’s free (outside U.S.A. 40¢). 
Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division, 
4208 Pearl Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


¥%& x%¢ ¥%& TO DO OUR PART in the war effort, the 
Armstrong Cork Company has converted much of 
its productive capacity to the making of munitions 
and other vital war materials. However, your mer- 
chant can still show you Armstrong Floors that are 
both smart and correct. Just be sure to look for the 
name Armstrong’s on the back of the goods. 





ARMSTRONG’S 
LINOLEUM | 
FLOORS 


Custom-Laid or © Standard Designs _ 











MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUGS, ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL, AND ARMSTRONG'’S ASPHALT TILE 
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Rubber necktie keeps pipe 
from culting ifs own throat 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


O* WELLS are drilled by spinning a 
steel pipe with a sharp “bit” on 
the end— it literally eats its way into 
the earth. As the hole goes down it is 
lined with pipe called casing, to pre- 
vent collapse. 

But that means one steel pipe is 
revolving inside another—they can’t 
help but rub. Holes were worn in the 
casing, mud and water would pour 
into the well, make expensive repairs 
necessary. An oil man had an idea — 
fasten rubber like a necktie around the 
drill pipe to protect it from rubbing 


the steel casing. But the rubber 
wouldn’t stay in place — it sagged and 
slipped down — left the pipe unpro- 
tected where protection was needed 
most — and let the costly wear of 
pipes continue. 

B. F. Goodrich had a process for 
making rubber stick to steel (it’s 
called the Vulcalock method). So they 
developed a wide ring of rubber, 
“i on one side, with a ring of 
metal buried in it and fastened to the 
rubber by that process. In the metal is’ 
a lock with a wedge-shaped pin that 


draws it so tight around the pipe it 
can’t move up or down. Miles of 
expensive pipe are saved by this B. F. 
Goodrich development, drilling time 
is saved, wells cost less. 

Research like this continues even in 
the period of rubber restrictions, and 
many new things will be ready when 
rubber is once more available for 
peace. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, 
Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 
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Greer 
COLMAN - GARSON 


Ronald 


in 
“RANDOM HARVEST” 
DIRECTED BY:............ Mervyn LeRoy 
PRODUCED BY:.......... Sidney Franklin 


WITH: Philip Dorn, Susan Peters, Henry 
Travers, Reginald Owen, Edmund Gwenn, 
Bramwell Fletcher 


SCREEN PLAY BY: Claudine West, George 
Froeschel and Arthur Wimperis 


BASED UPON THE NOVEL BY: James Hilton 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
A Mervyn LeRoy Production 

















CAPSULE REVIEW: James Hilton’s best- 
selling novel has been done right by. The 
producing studios are Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
—we almost said “of course’’. For that leading 
company has allowed little grass to grow on the 
neat record recently started by ““Mrs. Miniver’’. 
Indeed, it is “Mrs. M.” herself in the person of 
Greer Garson—this time in company with the 
ever-certain Ronald Colman who gathers in the 
random harvest of further success. 

Somewhere behind every good thing on the 
screen there is a harmony of collaboration be- 
twixt producer and director and those two 
“‘super-visionaries” Sidney Franklin, producer, 
Mervyn LeRoy, director, reveal their fine 
Hollywood hands in “Random Harvest’’. 

The story of a mental twist and the dual life 
is always provocative, but those of you who 
remember the recent novel will agree that the 
treatment here given is most original and 
refreshing. Great drama has resulted and the 
cast is absolutely superb. 

Not since his performance in “Tale of Two 
Cities” has Ronald Colman been so good as 
his Charles Rainier of “Random Harvest”. 
Greer Garson’s Paula is just what he needs to 
create a beautiful adult love story replete with 
novelty and with event. 

This adaptation is even better than in the 
case of the screenization of James Hilton’s 
“Goodbye, Mr. Chips”. Mr. Hilton is fortunate 
in M-G-M hands. 


POSTSCRIPT: When the movies are at their 
best they are sheer delight. We're a big Holly- 
wood booster when we see things like “Random 
Harvest”. 


AN EXCELLENT TRIO: A similar line-up of 
adaptors worked on “Mrs. Miniver”: Claudine 
West, George Froeschel and Arthur Wimperis. 
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Cover Picture—With America’s great Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortresses striking closer to Hitler’s heart- 
land daily, this map is designed to give an idea 
of the ranges involved in reaching given targets. 
For details of our stepped-up aerial activities 
over Europe, see page 20. 
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LETTERS 


Plastic-Plywood Planes 


In your Aug. 3 issue under The Periscope 
you have an item about plastics in which you 
used the term “plastic-plywood trainer planes.” 
If you will look into this you will find that the 
term “plastic-plywood” is incorrect. 

Plastics are made of a combination of several 
items whereas plywood is laminated wood 
panel with the different layers of wood glued 
together, and there isn’t any similarity between 
plastic and plywood. Some plastics. or maybe 
all of them, contain synthetic resin, and the 
best wood glue we have also contains synthetic 
resin, but that is the only thing they have in 
common. 





R. J. BuTLer 
Houston, Texas 


The plywood used in manufacturing planes 
is bonded with plastic instead of the usual 
glue. This gives it additional strength, fire- 
proofs it, etc., and makes the term plastic- 
plywood correct. 





A Farmer on Rubber 

Those senators and congressmen who bogged 
down synthetic-rubber production by demand- 
ing use of grain alcohol instead of oil have 
endangered their future usefulness. 

I am only an ignorant farmer, but I have 
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sense enough to know that the rubber produc- 
tion must be left to the Firestone, Goodyear, 
Goodrich, and United States Rubber firms, 
else we'll lose many hundreds of thousands of 
our boys for lack of rubber at the time 
needed by our war machine. 

I am more interested in the three boys 
from my family than a little more money for 
my corn. 


W. L. Suappix 
Double Springs, Ala. 





Action Wanted 


Your issue of Aug. 3 and many other com- 
mentators make the remark “the public needs 
to be awake to the condition of the country.” 
Many of us in this section of the country think 
the Administration needs to wake up. The 
number of strikes. the hours worked in war 
plants, and the wages paid, in comparison with 
the civilians in other industries, does not make 
sense. We cannot win the war under such con- 
ditions. 

We are not only awake but boiling mad. 
We want action and plenty of it, all along the 
line. We want “hard work and a square deal” 
for all. Don’t forget. We are awake to the true 
situation. 


O. L. Pate 
Wills Point, Texas 


In the Aug. 3 issue under Periscope you sug- 
gest that the President would likely make one 
of his Fireside Chats to the American people 
concerning their complacency. 

I agree with your statement that we can 
lose the war, and I go a little farther to say 
that we are losing the war and have lost every 
battle except the battle of production. 

There is a Chinese proverb reading as fol- 
lows: 


Fool me once, 
Shame on you. 
Fool me twice, 
Shame on me. 


That, to me, very aptly applies to some of 
the gross mistakes .that Washington has made 
and is continuing to make, permitting the same 
men who made the mistakes to stay in office 
and make the same or similar mistakes again 
and again and again. 

I do not think any information should be 
withheld from us. Tell us the truth as to what 
has been happening, bad as well as good. Most 
of us are real red-blooded Americans, and we 
can take it. The truth and especially the bad 
will do more to dissolve complacency than most 
anything else. 


Leo J. Drum 
Montgomery, Ala. 





Alcohol Consumption 

In the Aug. 10 issue of Newsweek, under 
the heading Religion, there appears a paragraph 
from the annual report of the Disciples of 
Christ Church, stating that the per capita con- 
sumption of alcohol in the District of Columbia 
had increased from 3.8 to 4.26 gallons over a 
period of one year. 

To the average reader this might appear an 
enormous amount; however, I was just curious 
enough to stop and figure out that this meant 
that the good people of the District of 
Columbia were not such a bad lot after all. be- 
cause it meant that they consumed on an 
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BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 





In a recent month, the Club’s judges had intended to send 
out only one book—Franz Werfel’s distinguished novel, 
The Song of Bernadette. But at the last minute a book came 
up for consideration that, in the unanimous opinion of the 
Editorial Committee, demanded immediate distribution. 
This book was Victory Through Air Power, and it was 
accordingly decided to send it to the Club’s members along 
with The Song of Bernadette. 


“Victory Through Air Power :s the most fascinating war 
book that I have read, and in my opinion a more important 
book for Americans than all the other war books put 
together,” says Charles Beard. That is the comment of 
pretty nearly every thoughtful reader about this book. “No 
informed person reading it will ever again read the morn- 


YOUR CHOICE OF ANY ONE OF THESE BOOK-DIVIDENDS 


WAR AND PEACE by Leo Tolstoy—iIn a new 
edition—most readable published... .$3.00 


War and Peace deals with the Napoleonic in- 
vasion of Russia in 1812, but it contains many 
amazing parallels with Hitler's invasion of to- 
| day. This easy-to-read edition has a long intro- 
duction by Clifton Fadiman, and includes maps 
which strikingly illustrate the similarity be- 
tween the Napoleonic and Nazi invasions. 







SELECTED WORKS OF STEPHEN VINCENT BENET [ae 


WITH THIS DOUBLE SELECTION 


THE SONG OF 
BERNADETTE 


BY FRANZ WERFEL 


ing’s news the same way.” The Song of Bernadette was 
written by Franz Werfel after he visited the grotto at 
Lourdes, where the peasant girl, Bernadette Soubirous, had 
once seen a vision whose legend was to circle the world. 
His book is the story of the miracle of Lourdes. 

The two books together may be obtained from the Club— 
by its members only—for $3.00, a considerable saving over 
their combined retail price. 





7OCL FOR JOINING THE CLUB! 


A TREASURY OF GILBERT & SULLIVAN— 

Edited by Deems Taylor, Illustrated. . .$5.00 
With the words and music of ninety-three songs 
from eleven operettas, arranged by Dr. Albert 
Sirmay; full page color illustrations and black-and- 
white drawings by Lucille Corcos; and 20,000 
words of text by the noted music critic, Deems 
Taylor, this handsome book deserves its wide 
popularity. 








In 2 Volumes of Prose and Poetry. .$5.00 * 


These two volumes contain all the best poetry 
and prose written to date by the famous author 
of John Brown’s Body and The Devil and 
Daniel Webster. Here indeed is a treasury of 
good reading: stories and poems that have made 
their mark in contemporary literature. 


A SUBTREASURY OF AMERICAN HUMOR 

Edited by Katharine and E. B. White. . .$3.00 
Unquestionably one of the finest anthologies of 

erican humor ever assembled. Here is humor at 
its best from Ben Franklin to the present day—not 
old stand-bys but personal selections of the two 
brilliant editors who were formerly on the staff 
of The New Yorker. 





WHAT A SUBSCRIPTION INVOLVES: 


Over 500,000 book-reading fam- 
ilies now belong to the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. They do so, in 
order to keep themselves from miss- 
ing the best new books they are 
really interested in. 

As a Club member, you receive 
an advance publication report 
about the judges’ choice—and also 
reports about all other important 
coming books. If you decide you 
want the book-of-the-month, you 
let it come. If not (on a blank al- 
Ways provided) you can specify 
some other book you want, or sim- 
ply say: “Send me nothing.” 

_ Your obligation as a member is 
simple. You pay no yearly fee. You 


merely agree to buy no fewer than 
four books-of-the-month in any 
twelve-month period. The subscrip- 
tion period is not for one year, but 
as long as you decide; you can end 
it at any time after taking four 
books-of-the-month. You pay for 
the books as you receive them—the 
regular retail price (frequently 
less) plus a small charge to cover 
postage and other mailing expenses. 

For every two _ books-of-the- 
month you buy you receive, free, 
one of the Club’s book-dividends. 
Last year over $5,000,000 worth of 
free books (retail value) were given 
to the Club’s members—given, not 
sold! 








BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, 385 Madison Ave.,N.Y. 


Prease enroll me as a member. I am to receive a free 
copy of any one of your recent book-dividends listed 
above, and for every two books-of-the-month I purchase 
from the Club, I am to receive, free, the current book- 
dividend then being distributed. I agree to purchase at 
least four books-of-the-month from the Club. 





Please Print Plainly 








Send Me As A Free Book 
(Choose one of the book-dividends listed above) 
C] IMPORTANT: Please check here if you do NOT want 
us to begin your subscription with Victory hag pe Air 
t 


Power and The Song of Bernadette. The price o 
books, to members only, is $3.00 


hi Canadian members, DUTY PAID, through 
Books hipped of the Manth Glut. (Canada Limited 
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Now that den 





































































































It’s smart to pay a few cents more to get utmost 
mileage from each gallon of gasoline. You get 








this...and also quick starts, smooth power... 
with Texaco Sky Chief. For those who want the best. 








TEXACO 


Sky Chief 


GASOLINE 


~ Tune in THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Sunday night— CBS. 
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average of less than 114 ounces of alcohol per 
day, which isn’t so much of a menace after all. 
Fact of the matter is that I am a patient in 
the hospital and am given 3 ounces of whisky 
a day to induce an appetite. According to the 
above standards I am therefore a_ hopeless 
drunkard as this amounts to slightly more 
than 81% gallons a year. 


L. E. Novan 


U.S. Marine Hospital 
Fort Stanton, N. M. 


Yours for Victory 


Why should not Americans and peoples of 
the United Nations, in closing all correspond- 
ence, business and personal, use the words, 
“Yours for Victory”? I think the psychological 
effect would do much toward keeping the 
peoples of the United Nations victory-minded. 

The idea has been passed along to governors 
of the United States, Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet 
members, Supreme Court members, most of the 
senators and representatives, and most of the 
news commentators. I have also written Prime 
Minister Churchill and his Cabinet members, 
Canada’s Prime Minister and all his Cabinet. 
A large number of letters have already been 
received; all praise the idea. 





CuesTeR Bryant 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





Prairie State 


From Newsweek, July 20: “By far the most 
popular is Hildreth Meiere’s and Louis Ross’s 
triptych of an avenging angel, which graces the 
USS. Prairie State, anchored in the Hudson 


U.S.S. Prairie State 


River in New York, and, with a few changes, 
Maxwell Field in Alabama.” 

Would you kindly enlarge on the above, 
somewhat cryptic statement? What type of 
ship is the U.SS. Prairie State? 


R. R. Paton 
Wooster, Ohio 


Formerly the battleship Illinois, the Prairie 
State was turned over to the New York State 
Naval Militia in October 1921. Though she was 
then stripped of her large guns, she retained 
some of the smaller arms and much of the 
appearance of a battleship for some time. Then, 
in 1924, New York State converted her into an 
armory, building a wooden Noah’s Ark-lke 
superstructure over her. New York still uses the 
Prairie State as an armory, but since August 
1940 the Navy has been sharing her as © 
training school for midshipmen which is now 
graduating 500 commissioned officers every 
three months. She is moored in the Hudson 
River at 135th Street, about 2 miles below the 
George Washington Bridge. 




















IN THE FREE TOMORROW FOR WHICH WE FIGHT 


In the sky, now, are the fighter 
planes, trainers and bombers, the 
transport planes that crisscross 
continents and hemispheres. 

What is their business aloft? 

To defeat an enemy. To build 
the structure for a better world. ... 
Even now, looking skyward, -you 


can see the magic Age of Flight! | 


The airplane has altered forever our 
concept of time and distance. Giant 
United Mainliners speed with mili- 
tary men and goods and. civilian 
passengers from California to 


New York overnight. Tomorrow, 
in the Age of Flight, you will go 
from California to London in less 
than a day. 


There will be no barriers:of sea or 
desert in the air-borne world of to- 
morrow. You will transact ordinary 
business with customers throughout 
the nation and the world. 


Does this still appear a vision to 
you? Hundreds of big United States 
flying ships now cross the seas 
weekly. Sky locomotives are pull- 
ing gliders packed with war goods. 
Airports have sprung up where 


neither highway nor railroad could 
penetrate in the past. 

United Air Lines now draws upon 
17 years of air transport operation 
to hasten the winning of the war. 
That vast fund of experience, plus 
the years of the war effort, will 
serve the nation in the Age-of Flight. 


* BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 


UNITED 
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THE is LINE AIRWAY 
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Doctors endorse 


six-vitamin formula! 


U. S. Government standard for minimum daily vitamin 
requirements now adopted by Official Medical Committees* 


Vimms meet every requirement 
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VIMMS ALSO GIVE YOU: 
CALCIUM ... 375 MGS. 
PHOSPHORUS . 250 MGS. 
IRON ...... 10 MGS. 





3 VIMMS DAILY MEET OR 
EXCEED THE ABOVE STAND- | 
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Good news for the 3 out of 4 Vimms advantages. Yet Vimms cost 
Americans U. S. experts say are only a few pennies a day—less than 
vitamin-starved. Check uponyour- any product of comparable type and 
self. Are you tired, nervous, run- potency. 50¢ for 24 tablets—$1.75 for 
down, when you should be feeling 96 tablets, at your druggist’s. If you 
swell? Perhaps you need extra vita- would like a free sample of Vimms— 
mins! Your doctor will show youhow just write Lever Brothers Co., Phar- 
Vimms will answer your needs. No maceutical Div., Dept. ye dees 
product at any price matches all NM, Cambridge, Mass. A oe My 
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*Further information on offi- 


e@ cial report sent on request. 
6 vitamins 
| S 3 minerals 
in each tasty tablet 
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TRANSITION 


Birtupay: Princess Margaret Rose, 
younger daughter of King George VI and 
second in line for the British throne; 12, 
Aug. 21. She celebrated with a simple tea 
party “somewhere in the country” .. . 
Manuel Quezon, President of the Philip. 
pines Commonwealth Government, exiled 
to America by Jap occupation of his na- 
tive land; 64, Aug. 19. Quezon, sick in 
Washington, was heartened by messages 
from President Roosevelt, Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek, and Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 











Mr. and Mrs. Martin Arrouge 


Marriep: Norma Shearer, movie ac- 
tress, and Martin Arrouge, Sun Valley, 
Idaho, ski instructor, Aug. 23; At Los An- 
geles, Calif. Widow of M-G-M’s “boy gen- 
ius,” the late Irving Thalberg, and mother 
of two children, Irving Jr., 11, and 
Katharine, 7, the Montreal-born Miss 
Shearer gave her age as 36, Arrouge said 
he was 28. 


Diep: Stephen Horthy, 38, Hungarian 
Vice Regent (see page 38) .. . Alice 
Duer Miller, 68, American author-poet; of 
a lingering illness, jn New York City, Aug. 
23. Famous for 40 years for her disarm- 
ingly light novels, such as “Forsaking All 
Others” Mrs. Miller scored her biggest 
hit at 66 with “The White Cliffs of 
Dover.” A slim, 70-page free-verse tale 
of Britain’s struggle, it sold more than 
300,000 copies in two years, and only this 
month M-G-M had assigned writers to do 
it into a motion-picture scenario . . . Michel 
Folk ine, 62, internationally known Russian 
ballet artist; of pneumonia, in New York 
City, Aug. 22. Fokine created more than 
77 ballets, scoring his first great triumphs 
in Paris after the turn of the century when 
the Diaghileff Bal- 
let performed _ his 
“Schéhérazade,” “Les 
Sylphides,” and “Pe- 
trouchka,” and _ the 
late Anna Pavlova 
his “Dying Swan.” In 
America since 1919, 
he has created ballets 
for the de Basil Ballet 





Russe and the Amer- - ‘Acme 


ican Ballet Theater. Michel Fokine 
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First Joint Army-Navy Award for 
Aircraft Production Goes to Boeing 


“For high achievement in the produc- 
tion of war equipment”. . . so reads the 
citation bestowing the joint Army and 
Navy Award upon the Boeing Aircraft 
Company, and each of its employees. 


Boeing is the first aircraft company to 
receive the award. The war equipment 
mentioned is the Boeing Flying Fortress* 
—the long-range heavy bomber whose 
speed, altitude and fire-power make it 
the American flying weapon most feared 


The flag flies for the Fortress 


by the enemy. . . . The achievement is 
the ability of Boeing employees and 
production strategists to turn out this 
highly complicated, immense and pow- 
erful airplane in greater numbers and at 
a much faster pace than was thought 
possible a year ago. 


From the very beginning, the swift 
production of Flying Fortresses has been 
a major part of the War Program. Long 
before Pearl Harbor, the heat was on the 
Boeing production system. Since Decem- 
ber 7, the production of Flying Fortresses 
has been steadily stepped up to meet the 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERMS ‘‘FLYING FORTRESS’* AND *‘STRATOLINER’’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 


demands of the men on the flying fronts 
in Australia, India, Africa, England and 
Hawaii . . . to answer the constant cry 
of “send us more B-17’s!” 


To the Army and the Navy, to the 
crews of the Flying Fortresses wherever 
they fight, the men who designed this 
airplane and the men and women who 
build it send this message: 

“The flag is up! We will keep it 
flying. We are building you the best 
airplanes we know how to build, and 
we are building them as fast as possible. 


Keep ’em flying!” 








Everything 
here is 


shipshape 


A salute to the shipshape Mari- 
time program. Shipbuilders are 
launching more steel against the 
enemy than any other industry. 
At the same time, theirstreamlined 
assembly methods actually save 
steel for additional ships, tanks 
and guns. We're proud that, from 
keel-laying to delivery, Yellow 
Strand Preformed Wire Rope is 
helping the shipyards both to 
produce and to conserve. 


War plants of all types rely 
heavily on Preformed Yellow 
Strand’s balanced stamina and 
flexibility. They know that 
its supreme quality drawn-to- 


a TITIMANT INNS 


order steel wires, limbered by 
preforming, may remain in serv- 
ice twice as long as those of lesser 
grade. If equipping a giant crane 
with Preformed Yellow Strand 
enables it to cut replacement 
shutdowns in half, think of the 
total volume of man-hours... 
machine-hours... steel tonnage 
that can be saved by similar steps 
throughout industry. 


To you who seek every contri- 
bution to victory that wire rope 
can make, we offer our experi- 
ence and cooperation without 
stint. Call the B & B branch or 
distributor near you. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 
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Suppose you flicked this switeh 







@ Click! And a cold shadowy room is suddenly 
warm with reassuring light. 


Click! And the swift blackness seems deeper 
because the light has gone. 


Over and over between dusk and dawn — 
hundreds of times a month — your finger-tips 
repeat that simple automatic motion. 


But suppose you let yourself in late some 
night and flick that little switch on the wall— 
and nothing happens! Startled, you stumble to 
another switch — and another. Still no light. 
Imagine your emotion as annoyance gives way 
to confusion, concern and fear. Something's 
seriously wrong when the lights won’t work! 


The very fact that you do take electric ser- 
vice for granted is a tribute to the men and 
women who supply it. They've made it depend- 
able—and they've made it cheap. The average 
American family gets twice as much electricity 
for its money as it did 10 to 15 years ago—and 
has many more appliances to make life pleasant. 


But residential electricity is only a part of 
all the power America consumes. The big job 
now is powering industry—the roaring factories 
that are making tanks, planes, ships and guns. 
That job, too, the electric companies have done 
so well that Uncle Sam is far more power-full 
than all the Axis countries combined. 


This power is possible basically because of 
the American tradition of freedom. Freedom 
of business management under Government 
regulation — freedom to make our own laws — 
live our own lives — freedom to invent, invest 
and produce for everybody’s benefit. . . . That 
is the American Way — the absolute opposite 
to the Hitler system of political management 
and state slavery. 


America’s strength today shows that the 
American Way has worked. It proves that 
practical business management is meeting the 
needs of this way of life. 
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INVEST IN AMERICA! BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 









ae 


STOP 


before calling 
Washington 


WAR CALLS 


COME FIRST 


Basiest place in the world 
right now is Washington, D. C. 
The war effort centers there. 


Long Distance telephone 
calls in and out of Washington 
alone are about 70,000 a day 
and the number is growing. 


We can’t keep building 
ahead of this traffic because the 
materials have gone to war. 


So we ask you not to put 
through a Long Distance tele- 
phone call to Washington un- 
less it is absolutely necessary. 
Even then please be as brief as 
possible —to keep the lines 
open for the vital needs of war. 


BELL 
TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


ae is, of course, happy about 
the Brazilian war move, but the Navy ts 
worrying about the additional burden on 
its thin line of anti-submarine forces . . . 
The President is planning an address to 
the nation early next month in which 
he will give a report on the war and prob- 
ably try to counteract some of the growing 
political opposition . . . Most informed 
observers think Donald Nelson will win 


his fight to control production: he’s get- - 


ting strong backing from Bernard Baruch 

. But Nelson opponents are still pro- 
posing candidates to succeed him, among 
them Justice Douglas, and, for a come- 
back, Lt. Gen. William Knudsen who, it’s 
pointed out. knows as much about ma- 
terials and production as anyone. . . 
There’s talk in Washington of transferring 
the FBI to the War Department, making 
J. Edgar Hoover a major general in the 
intelligence division. but it’s not likely to 
get far 


War Aims Emphasis 


Expect increasing Administration em- 
phasis on the war aims and the victory 
stake of the United Nations Although 
Secretary Hull, Vice President Wallace. 
and many others in recent speeches have 
harped on the point that the major issue ts 
freedom or slavery for nations and indi- 
viduals, the theme hasn’t caught on with 
the people. Washington would like to see 
the postwar order debated in Congress. by 
the radio and press, and around the crack 
er barrel, and there'll be much more effort 
to arouse public interest. 


National Notes 

The GOP has got up a pamphlet for the 
coming campaign designed to show that 
F.D.R. was once an isolationist; it includes 
quotations from some of his early speeches 
.. After a highly successful beginning. 
“Mellett’s Madhouse,” $600,000 govern- 
ment information center, is drawing fewer 
and fewer patrons; if the trend continues. 
it may be taken over to house some war- 
swollen government agency , . . Wendell 
Willkie’s Russia-China trip may help him 
recoup political face, lost when his opposi- 


tion to Hamilton Fish proved ineffective: 
it will give him much national publicity . . 

Most political observers feel Jim Farley’s 
victory over F.D.R. in New York will 
prove a hollow one; they don’t think Ben 

nett can beat Dewey, the GOP nominee 
for governor . . Those who have seen 
them say Admiral Nimitz’s battle orders 
to the Solomon Island forces will go down 
in history along with such classics as 
“Damn the torpedoes.” etc 


Primary Propaganda 


The OWI is having to answer some em- 
barrassing questions. The day after Hamil 
ton Fish was renominated, the agency sug 
gested to short-wave stations that the pri 
mary elections were a domestic issue and 
that using the story on short wave “would 
not be helpful” The next day, the OW] 
sent stations a release for broadcast, point 
ing out that two isolationist representatives 
had been defeated in primaries. Taxed with 
the contradiction. officials explain it this 
way: The Axis radio was hailing Fish’s 
renomination as proof the U.S. public dis. 
likes the war The OWI felt silence was 
the best answer, since the issues were 
too complex to be understood overseas 
But when. on the next day, two iso- 
lationists were defeated, it was deemed 
sensible to broadcast this fact to answer 
Axis charges 


Army Lines 


Though the Army announced only last 
week that it had activated the Eleventh 
Armored Division. the commander for the 
Thirteenth has already been selected 
Friends of General Spaatz, chief of the U S 
Air Forces in Britain, see his personal 
touch in the bombing raids on France: 
he’s an ardent advocate of hitting at com 
munications centers ,. . The Signal Corps 
is now using iron wire instead of the scarce 
copper wire; it’s not as efficient, but the 
Corps has managed to make it work effec- 
tively 


Trivia 

The Public Buildings Administration 
wins this month’s bungling prize Because 
it failed to tell the Interior Department 
that office space wasn’t ready, 225 Interior 
employes arrived in Chicago on schedule 
and had no place to work . . . Secretary 
Ickes, who used to storm when confidential 
memos, government documents, etc., didn’t 
reach him promptly, has turned philosophic 
and now says: “Oh, I’ll get them eventual, 


ly; the messengers haven’t had time to read 
them yet.” ... Senate Patents Committee 
members are claiming plagiarism, saying 
Senator Kilgore’s bill to establish an Office 
of Technological Mobilization is almost 
identical to one the committee has been 
working on. 





Trends Abroad 


The Russians hopes for holding Stalin- 
grad are based on its defenses. similar to 
those of Leningrad and Moscow ... Mili- 
tary men wouldn't be surprised. however, 
if the Germans try to by-pass the city 
and cut the Volga somewhere between 
Stalingrad and Astrakhan .. . The Brit- 
ish are establishing big training centers 
at Addis Ababa and Dessye for Ethiopian 
volunteers; it’s hoped to have them in serv- 
ice in the Middle East by fall . . . Experts 
say talk of a German oil shortage is still 
wishful; Hitler has enough for military pur- 
poses, even if captured Caucasian fields 
can't be brought into production soon. 


Dieppe Raid Effect 


There’s good basis for belief that the 
Nazis had an advance tip on a proposed 
large-scale Allied attack on the Conti- 
nent. Vichy sources say the Nazis were 
warned but weren't able to ascertain 
where or when the attack would come. It 
was pure good luck that the Dieppe de- 
fenses had been recently strengthened, as 
had many areas along the coast. and it’s 
not true that a leak permitted Field Mar- 
shal von Rundstedt to prepare for the 
raid 48 hours ahead of time. One effect 
of the raid was to bring a complete halt 
to the exchange of French war prisoners 
for industrial workers Of the few prison- 
ers who have been repatriated most have 
been sick and crippled, and the Nazis are ~ 
taking no chances on returning trained 
soldiers to France. They might form a 
nucleus for an invasion uprising and upset 
carefully laid plans for France’s role in 
the event of a second front. 


French Preparations 


Laval’s talk that the French Govern- 
ment will remain aloof in the face of an 
Allied second front is bunk. Vichy insiders 
know of these preparations: Darlan re- 
cently visited Toulon to supervise fleet 
maneuvers designed to meet “emergency 
action.” Under the Armistice convention, 
the Nazis have released arms and ammu- 
nition for use by the Tricolor Legion and 
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Mobile Guards. Certain trusted infantry 
and aviation units have been assigned to 
strategic points in the unoccupied area. 
while “doubtful” sections of France’s to- 
ken army are stationed far from the prob- 
able scenes of conflict: Laval’s reorganiza- 
tion of the Interior Ministry has arranged 
for French police cooperation with the 
Gestapo in crushing civilian uprisings 


Latin American Lines 


Panama now has an army of 1,000 
training under American officers and has 
set an eventual goal of 5,000; it will co- 
operate in defending the Canal. Anda 
recent parade in Lima revealed that the 
Peruvian Army has more than a score of 
fairly modern (U.S.-made) tanks and a 
full-fledged parachute battalion ..... A 
high point in  Mexico’s Independence 
Week celebration next month will be the 
appearance of eight ex-Presidents with 
President Avila Camacho at state func- 
tions: it will make Mexican history 


Nazi Spy School 


Under “persuasion,” German agents cap- 
tured by the Russians have revealed some 
details of how the Nazis have organized 
their eastern front spy activities. A regular 
spy school for the Russian area. apparent 
ly not unlike the one which trained the 
saboteurs who landed in the U.S., is op: 
erating in Smolensk. Personnel includes 
Ukrainian nationalists. White Russians. 
and captured civilians and soldiers who 
either bear grudges against the Soviet 
regime or agree to undertake espionage to 
avoid torture and concentration camps. 
There is no detailed evidence of the suc- 
cess of the Nazi spy system. but the Ger- 
mans have frequently shown some previ- 
vus knowledge of Soviet defenses and mili- 
tary plans . 


Foreign Notes 


The Germans haven’t completed the 
Deutschland. sister ship of the aircraft 
carrier Graf Zeppelin, but are using it as a 
transport and munitions carrier in the 
Baltic . . . The latest U.S. movies now 
being shown in France date back to 1939; 
many theaters are showing Jean Harlow 
films ,.. The Nazis, always disturbed over 
the effect of scores of paid death notices 
in German newspapers, are trying to re- 
duce the number by raising the price 
more than 50%—up to 300 marks ... 
Textiles are now so short in Hungary that 
even hospitals lack sheets and have only 
small stocks of bandages 





Gas Mask Supply 


= rumors that the U.S. is short 
of gas masks. The exact number possessed 
by the Army is a military secret, but it is 
more than adequate Tne supply of OCD 





masks (a rubber-saving adaptation of the 
Army design is nearing the 5,000,000 
mark, and the devices are available for 
war plant personnel. The procedure for get- 
ting masks is this: Plant officials apply 
to the local OCD defense council. which 
considers the request for its reasonable- 
ness, the likelihood of attack. and the im- 
portance of the plant to the war effort If 
OK’d, the request is passed up to the state 
board, vvhich checks the local board’s find- 
ings. If it approves, the state board requisi- 
tions the necessary masks from the OCD’s 
supply and sends them to the plant as a 
loan. returnable after the war 


Corporate Tax Plan 


It isn’t generally known, but the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee is working on a 
corporation tax plan that should prove. a 
boon to war industries Seeking a substi- 
tute for the stiff House taxes on corporate 
profits. committee members are studying 
an over-all levy that would allow com. 
panies 5 to 7% net profit. after taxes. on 
all war contracts. The prevision would ap- 
ply for the duration of the war, permitting 
a higher-than allowabk profit one vear to 
be balanced off against a less-than-allow- 
able profit another year Advocates of the 
plan claim this would solve -problems like 
that of the Boeing Co.. which claims. that 
under House rates it would be taxed out 
of existence 


Recapped Tires 


With recaps for civilian tires now a defi- 
nite possibility. officials are running into 
a new problem Many rubber men believe 
that before many months recaps of either 
reclaimed rubber or Thiokol will be avail 
able but they are wondering how many tires 
suitable for recapping will remain Under 
present conditions. many motorists are 
riding their tires down to the bare fabric 
and if this is cut or torn the tire can’t be 
recapped Officials ire citing this use-dam 
age to present tire carcasses as another 
reason for immediately cutting down driv- 
ing either through nationwide gasoline ra- 
tioning or by some other method 


Business Footnotes 


War firms are wary of too direct spon- 
sorship of “share your car” plans for work- 
ers, fearing they may be liable to damage 
suits in case of accidents ... . Shortage of 
nickel has posed a problem for the U S 
Mint in finding a substitute 5c piece: unless 
the pinch-hitting coin weighs the same, it 
won't work in pay telephones. coin ma 
chines, and subway turnstiles... The WPB 


‘ believes it has found a foolproof method 


of keeping it overzealous industry 


branches from flooding business firms with 
unnecessary questionnaires; it has taken 
away their mimeograph machines . . . Crit- 
ical materials needs will halt manufacture 
of Chrysler’s 5.000-h.p. air-raid sirens. 
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A synthetic cinnamon flavor has been de- 
veloped to replace, at half the price, the 
natural product formerly obtained from 
the Far East 





Movie Lines 


Rinntns that two camera crews ac- 
companied the Marines in the Solomon 
Islands attack, U. S. information agencies 
are renewing their appeals to the armed 
forces to release films taken of U. S. fight- 
ing men in action . . . Dixie Dugan, the 
McEvoy and Striebel comic-strip hero- 
ine, will be the basis of a new Twentieth 
Century-Fox film series; Lois Andrews. 
ex-wife (she got her divorce Monday) 
of George Jessel. is slated to make her 
film debut in the title role . . . Bobby 
Breen. now 15, will return to the screen 
in Republic’s “Johnny Doughboy”; he will 
play himself—a child singing star forgotten 
when his voice changed. 


Short-Wave Abuses 


Washington is not satisfied with present 
short-wave broadcasting, both of its own 
and commercial programs. Though, in 
general, cooperation has been excellent, 
there have been too many instances of 
short-wave broadcasters exercising “inde- 
pendent” editorial judgment and conse- 
quently sending out information at vari- 
ance with U.S. propaganda policy. In 
some cases even government-provided ma- 
terial has been altered. Also, the Army 
complains that some commercial sponsors 
fail to check programs with it. This has 
resulted in such boners as_ broadcasting 
extravagant praise of unobtainable luxuries 
to troops that may be on short rations, 
broadcasts at hours when troops are on 
duty. and inclusion of information valu- 
able to the enemy Closer regulation of 
sponsored programs is in the cards, while 
the government will probably either buy 
time or take over stations to make dead 
sure its propaganda and news programs 
meet specifications 


Press Notes 


Co-workers of The New York Times’ 
gloomily conservative military expert Han- 
son Baldwin have nicknamed him “Ad- 
miral Death” , . . The Chicago Tribune's 
paper mill in Canada. threatened with a 
power shutdown as a nonwar factory, has 
applied to the WPB for priorities on equip- 
ment to distill alcohol for rubber from sul- 
phite liquor, a paper waste product . . . 
The Rockefeller Committee is bringing 
Arias Bernal, noted Mexican political car- 
toonist, to the U.S. to design posters for 
distribution in Latia America dramatizing 
U.S. war themes . . . Raymond Clapper, 
Washington columnist. has signed with 
Mutual to replace Raymond Gram Swing 
when the latter switches to NBC next 
month 











It is later (and worse) than you think! 


Wishful thinking is an American habit. Another name for it is 
“kidding ourselves.”’ Ordinarily it isn’t serious. But this time it can 
cost us our lives. 

“This country has never been beaten in all its 166 years.” 


Japan has never been beaten in its 2000 years. 


“They can’t get at us, 3000 miles away.” 


y Japan got to Burma 3600 miles away—and conquered it. 


“Anyway, we're pouring it out of our factories.” 


But Germany has been doing just that for 10 years—and at a faster 
rate per man than we have yet reached. 


“Our boys are brave.” 


You bet they are. But they’re up against fanatics, who are expe- 
rienced campaigners. 


“Our Allies will hold until we get there.” 


Singapore, Philippines, Pearl Harbor, Burma—and now Libya. 


“The Government is handling the war.” 


Who IS the Government except YOU? And if YOU don't do YOUR 
part, don’t blame “the Government”’ when you slave for Jap and 
German masters at starvation wages with NO rights and NO liberties. 


“But I can’t give up my rights.” 


NO? Our soldiers have. Most managers have. Almost all owners 
have. And unless EVERYONE gives up EVERY “right’’ that slows 
war production, the Jap and German will TAKE your rights —every 
one of them—FOREVER. 


“Anyway, what can one man do?” 


What if all the other 130,000,000 Americans felt the same? If you 
WARNER do, they have a right to. And too many do. Nobody else is going 
to win this war for you. YOU win it—or YOU lose it. And if you 
lose it, you and your family will pay for it in agony and starvation 
Turret Lathes the rest of your lives. Ask the Poles, the Czechs, the French. 


& 
SWASEY 





And this war is nearer to being lost 
than you think. That isn’t pessimism 
—it’s only looking the facts in the 
face. Work by you can save it. But 
—there isn’t much time to get busy. 
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The meat-rationing plan in the OPA 
mill will work on a dollars and cents rather 
than a pound basis. Housewives will be 
permitted to spend only a given amount 
for a week’s supply of meat and can split 
it as they please between quantity or qual- 
ity. The system probably will not be made 
effective until next spring or summer. 


e 
The WAACs are not permitted to make 
allotments of pay to dependent husbands, 
if any, the Government Accounting Office 
has ruled. The laws permitting soldiers to 
make allotments didn’t take the lady 
troopers into account. 

e e 
The synthetic-rubber outlook is get- 
ting brighter. Through the use of faster 
processes, it is now believed that much 
more synthetic will be available than was 
originally expected. But you can be sure of 
one Baruch committee recommendation: 
no more joyriding. 

e 6 
A gas-ration cut on the East Coast is a 
good bet after the election. Some are pre- 
dicting that the A ration will be cut from 
4 gallons to 1 a week when winter sets in 
and tank cars are needed to move heating 
oil. 

e e 
Government subsidies for manufac- 
turers caught in price-control squeezes are 
hot again. A new Administration plan is to 
let Jesse Jones, who is popular with Con- 
gress, carry the ball in requesting $500,- 
000,000 for this purpose. The legislators 
rebuffed Leon Henderson in a similar at- 
tempt. 

e @ 
Manufacturers doing business with 
Uncle Sam are finding it necessary to cre- 
ate a new executive classification. “Coor- 
dinator of government reports” is the title 
hung on such an official by some organiza- 
tions. 

e e : 

Though the draft is drawing closer to 
family men with dependents, the chances 
are still good that widespread induction of 
married men won’t come this year. And 
next year Selective Service expects to be 
authorized to draft 18- and 19-year-olds, 
which will give fathers another reprieve. 

e ®@ 

Political opposition is developing toward 
the conscription of older men. For one 
thing, they'll be the political question 
askers after the war. For another, since 


they can’t match the youngsters in health, 
they will cost the government a lot of 
money in hospitalization and so on. 


e e 
Public-health officials are worried about 
the lack of physicians in the vicinity of 
new war-plant population centers. The 
problem is complicated by the fact that 
the Army and Navy are still going after 
all the doctors they can line up. 

e e 
Big-time sports are due for hard blows. 
Some big football games will be canceled 
this year, and restrictions on the use of au- 
tomobiles and railroad transportation, as 
well as the draft, will hit professional sports 
hard next summer. There are predictions 
that all but local amateur sports will be 
blacked out entirely in 1943. 


Tax penalty tip: Income-tax penalties 


_ paid this year may be deducted from tax- 


able income on the return made _ next 
March 15, if companies or individuals pay- 
ing the penalties stipulate that the pay- 
ments are part of a settlement. If settle- 
ments and penalties are paid separately, 
the penalty cannot be deducted. 
Air-conditioning equipment of large ci- 
vilian establishments may soon be drafted 
by the government for installation in 
blacked-out war plants and for conversion 
into refrigeration units for ships, etc. Some 
merchants have already offered to give up 
the equipment in their stores. 
Friendship is frozen as far as price ceil- 
ings are concerned. The OPA has just ruled 
that sellers who favored their friends with 
lower prices in March must continue to 
grant the same discounts “even though 
friendship disappears.” 

e ® 
Dollar-a-year men are coming in for 
much covert criticism again from antibusi- 
ness sources. The new line is to say the in- 
stitution is OK but that the men in Wash- 
ington are not so hot-—that they’re mostly 
sales managers and others whom industry 
finds easily dispensed with in wartime. 
W PB production expediters are going 
into the field with new missions these days. 
In the interest of balancing the program, 
they slow down about as many plants as 
they speed up. 
The Brazilian Trade Agreement, un- 
der which the U.S. proposes to buy and 
store coffee, babassu nuts, and cotton lin- 
ters in Brazil until they can be moved 
north, is being held up pending the agree- 
ment on details of another section of the 


pact which would give the U.S. power to 
coordinate the movements of the Brazilian 
Merchant Marine. 
Oklahoma’s speakeasies (it’s a dry 
state) must post the ceiling price of whisky 
the same as any other establishment. 
That’s an official ruling by Rex A. Hayes, 
state price administrator. 
Rent-ceiling evasions through phony 
sales agreements may be stopped by a reg- 
ulation now under consideration. Hence- 
forth, all realty sales contracts would re- 
quire at least a one-third down payment in 
cash and monthly installments no higher 
than the rent ceiling. 
Kraft paper and cotton braid are now 
being used by the Navy for caulking in 
place of jute which is hard to get because 
of the war. 

eo e 
I nventory rejiggering by the WPB, 
which has divested some manufacturers of 
excess raw materials, is meeting with a 
new evasion tactic. Some plants are rush- 
ing the partial fabrication of raw materials 
in an effort to forestall a government grab. 
But the WPB is on to them and may soon 
crack down by taking even partially fabri- 
cated stuff. 
Labor slowdowns are feared by govern- 
ment personnel experts as a result of the 
mounting number of plant shutdowns. 
They are afraid workmen will deliberately 
slow down to stretch out the amount of 
work that available raw materials will 
furnish. ° 

e e 
Antiprotectionists are already girding 
for a postwar fight. They foresee the time 
when there’ll be demands for tariffs to pro- 
tect synthetic rubber, tung oil, and a lot of 
other things being developed now as war- 
time substitutes. 
Army commissions are becoming more 
and more difficult for untrained men to get. 
One reason is that a lot of civilians, now 
desk officers in Washington, haven’t turned 
out too well and will have to be shaken up. 


The petroleum transportation sub- 
sidy plan, now being worked out, will re- 
sult in some revolutionary changes. It con- 
templates payments to refiners rather than 
marketers, and it will attempt to equalize 
the laid-down cost of petroleum through- 
out the country, thus ending a situation in 
which it is cheaper to ship oil to New York 
from Texas than from Cleveland. The pres- 
ent transportation pool of marketers will 


be scrapped. 
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BECAUSE G-E Mazpa H Mercury lamps are the most 
economical light source for many types of factory lighting. 


BECAUSE Their cost of installation is relatively low. 


BECAUSE They are long-lived . . . 3,000 hours. : | 
n 

BECAUSE Of their outstanding efficiency. At the end of a 
rated life G-E MAZDA H Mercury lamps are still delivering Pa 
better than 85% of the light output of new lamps. — 
agai 

int 

BECAUSE They use a minimum of critical materials. that 
thei 

BECAUSE They are cooler. and 
mall 


BECAUSE They make it possible to get more light urgently 
needed for war production from present wiring circuits. 


BECAUSE They are ideal for high bay installations. 


General Electric lighting engineers can help you get the most 
out of this veteran of the G-E lighting line. Their help on this 
type of lighting as well as any other is at your service. Their 
primary concern is seeing that you get the type of light that is 
fitted to the job. Just telephone the nearest lamp office of.Gen- 
eral Electric, your local electric service company, electrical 


wholesaler or contractor. 






E MAZDA H Lamps provide good working G-E MAZDA H Lamps give high intensity 
| bt all over this high bay... permit full use illumination where moving cranes prevent 
of floor space. lower mounting heights. 


be 11MM EDS 
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Global Foes Prepare in Haste 


for Decisions Before Winter 


Axis Lags Behind Schedule 
as Approach of Fog and Storm 
Endangers Second-Front Plans 


All over the world last week armies, air 
forces, and navies were in a hurry. They 
were racing against one another and 
against a mutual enemy—the approach of 
winter. If one thing was evident, it was 
that all the belligerents were behind on 
their timetables. Late August had come 
and still the most decisive battles re- 
mained to be fought. 

The Germans were behind time. The 


battle for Stalingrad, obviously the crux 
of the entire Nazi campaign in Southern 
Russia, had just begun. So long as it re- 
mained undecided the German gains in 
the Caucasus were without their full stra- 
tegic meaning. 

In the Middle East, so closely tied in 
with the batde in the Soviet, both sides 
saw the need to make haste. The British 
reshuffled their Egypt command and set 
up an independent army in Iraq and Iran. 
The Axis poured men and material into 
North Africa. 

On the unopened western front it was 
latest of all. The great Allied raid on 
Dieppe jarred the Germans, but it was 


not an invasion, and in a matter of weeks 
now the fogs and storms of fall will settle 
down on the Channel. American-manned 
Flying Fortresses went into action and ° 
the greatest of all convoys arrived in Brit- 
ain from the United States. But if this 
indicated that the second front was just 
around the corner—then so was autumn. 
In the Far East, the Japanese let an- 
other week of the precious period of good 
weather in Siberia slip by without making 
the expected attack on Russia. Other Jap- 
anese Armies appeared to be withdrawing 
from their recent conquests in China. For 
in the broad reaches of the Pacific the 
United States Marines were on the march 
and time for the Japanese ran short. 


Dieppe 
The target is Dieppe. The landing fleet, 


including escorting destroyers and troop 
and tank carriers, will embark after dark 
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Raid reactions: Some grim... 


tonight and arrive off the French coast be- 
fore dawn. Landings will be made at siz 
points, including the main beach at Dieppe, 
under cover of aircraft and naval bombard- 
ment. 

The general objective is to test German 
defenses along the French coast at a point 
known to be heavily guarded. Specific ob- 
jectives include the destruction of German 
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CANADIANS PENETRATE 





batteries and a radio-location center used 
to detect Allied convoys, and the capture 
of prisoners for questioning. 


That was the gist of the order that 
went out to the Commandos and other 
British forces on Aug. 18 from Vice Ad- 
miral Lord Louis Mountbatten’s Combined 
Operations headquarters. Carried out next 
day under a blue cloud-laced sky, it proved 
to be the biggest and bloodiest British raid 
yet made upon France. It was the first 
daylight foray and the first occasion on 
which tanks were landed. And it gave Ca- 
nadian and American ground troops their 
first whack at the Germans on European 
soil since the war began. 


Convoy 


Along with the raiders, 22 newspaper 
and radio correspondents (see page 66) 
were in the armada which sailed through 
the night to the former seaside resort snug- 
gling amid the Normandy chalk cliffs. 
Their accounts, along with the British 
communiqués, added up to the most vivid 
battle narrative yet to come out of the 
war. 

In the darkness, the men daubed their 
faces black, green, and yellow. Some pulled 
on army boots. Most put on rubber sneak- 
ers. All were heavily armed as ihey tum- 
bled by the thousand into swarms of craft 
in southern ports on the night of Aug. 18. 
About four-fifths of them were Canadians, 
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Crossing the Channel during the night, the Allied raiding armada... 


but there were also some British Com- 
mandos, veterans of this type of warfare, 
plus some Fighting French and other Allied 
units including a detachment of United 
States Rangers, the American equivalent 
of Commandos (see page 21). 

Over the smooth Channel waters, faintly 
lit up by a half-moon, the convoy moved 
toward France. Besides British warships, 
the naval forces included a Polish destroyer 
and Fighting French Chasseurs. There 
were shadowy tank-landing craft, assault 
boats, motor launches, torpedo boats, gun- 
boats, and destroyers. Most of them got 
across without incident. Some chanced 
upon patrolling Nazi E-boats and were 
caught in a stream of red and green tracers 
before destroyers rushed to the rescue. 

The Germans were now alert. As the 
ships drew near the shore, bright golden 
flashes and blue and red bursts suddenly 
splashed the sky as enemy ack-ack guns 
went into action. Through the dawn’s half- 
light, the harbor and jetty came into view. 
There was a great roar and a blinding 
flash on the headland near the harbor; 
RAF bombers were unloading high ex- 
plosive and smoke bombs, spreading a 
screen along the beach in front of the land- 
ing parties. 


Attack 

East of Dieppe, landing groups struck 
at Puys and Berneval (see map). Another 
force, attacking on the west flank, smashed 
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... struck at six points along a 9-mile front centering on Dieppe 


its way into Varengeville. Here a great 
fountain of flame told of an objective 
achieved—destruction of a 6-inch Ger- 
man battery. Still another force landed 
at nearby Pourville and drove inland 
for 3144 miles along the Scie Valley be- 
fore being stopped by German artillery. 
But the main attacks were pincers upon 
the harbor estuary of Dieppe itself. 

These were preceded by a blistering 
naval bombardment that was described by 
Drew Middleton of the Associated Press: 
“Shells from the 4-inch guns of British 
destroyers began to whistle overhead. 
Watching through field glasses you could 
see them smash into a row of hotels once 
sacred to honeymooning Britons . . . 
Slowly the British gunners brought the 
hotels down around the ears of the Ger- 
man machine gunners and rifiemen they 
sheltered. As the buildings disintegrated, 
you could see Allied troops moving for- 
ward, running and pausing to fire.” 

Suddenly, the barrage lightened. Tank- 
carrying craft, many of them American- 
made, dropped their ramps. Into a hail 
of fire, tanks sped across the majn beach 
and the wide esplanade lawns. “The shore 
battle was quickly joined in full force,” 
wrote Allan Humphries of the British 
Press Association. “British bombers and 
fighters filled the sky like bees around a 
hive. The crash of cannonading, a chok- 
ing smokescreen . . . filled the air . . . 
Radio messages came in from tanks with 


such messages as: ‘I am on the promenade 
near the casino,’ which brought the an- 
swer: ‘Watch the pillbox on your left’.” 

Aided by engineers with demolition 
charges which smashed tank barriers, 
Canadian tanks and infantry hurled the 
Germans back into Dieppe’s narrow cob- 
bled streets. Other troops, operating at the 
west end of the beach under the shadow 
of the 500-year-old castle, the Chateau de 
Dieppe, seized the casino which the Ger- 
mans had turned into a fort. Still others 
took the Dieppe airport. 

Meanwhile, the Commandos attempt- 
ing to land at Puys had run into a trap. 
Forewarned by the attackers’ skirmish 
with the E-boats, the Germans were ready 
with murderous fire. Ross Munro of the 
Canadian Press described it: “I peered at 
a slope lying just in front of us .. . It 
was covered with the fallen forms of men 
in battle dress . . . The Germans held a 
couple of houses near the top of the slope 
. .. They were able to pour fire into some 
of the boats . . . The Canadian shooting 
was dead on, and half a dozen men in steel 
helmets and gray uniforms toppled from 
the windows to the ground. 

“An officer sitting next to me was firing 
his Sten gun. He got off a magazine and a 
half, killed at least one Nazi, and then 
was hit in the head. He fell forward bleed- 
ing profusely. A sailor next to him was 
wounded in the neck. Another got a bullet’ 
in the shoulder . . . We eased away out of 
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Gee 


e.. some gay despite wounds 


the hellish fire . . . (It) was the only spot 
where the landing was temporarily re- 
pulsed.” 

In charge of the British raid was Maj. 
Gen. James Hamilton Roberts, 51-year- 
old Manitoban, winner of the Military 
Cross in the last war, and father of three 
sons now in the army. How he sat in a 
small room aboard his destroyer and di- 
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rected the battle was told by Quentin 
Reynolds of Collier’s: “Roberts called for 
a smokescreen for his troops on the west 
beach. Within a few minutes, Douglas 
Bostons swooped low and soon the beach 
was covered with a heavy white screen.” 
Men on another beach were being strafed 
by Focke-Wulf 190s. “Roberts barked an 
order, and within half a minute we saw 
a group of Spitfires veer off and take care 
of the situation.” 

All through the battle, the RAF, with an 
estimated 1,000 or more planes, spread a 
great umbrella over the operations area. 
In the greatest air fight since the Battle of 
Britain, dogfights were fought all over the 
sky. The Germans were forced to call up 
reinforcements from many parts of oc- 
cupied France, Holland, and Belgium, but 
the RAF retained mastery. Alan Hum- 


~ 
x 


phries wrote: “The dimensions of Allied air 
support defy adequate description. Only a 
relative handful of German bombers 
reached our ships and a good 50 per cent 
of these never reported back to their 
bases.” 


Score 

The battle ashore lasted nine hours. 
Then, behind another smokescreen, re- 
embarkation began, only six minutes be- 
hind schedule. To save time, tanks that 
had been landed were blown up. Behind 
them, on the beaches and cliffs, the Com- 
mandos left many dead and wounded. The 
attack had been costly, with Canadian 
casualties described officially as severe. But 
against that, the British stacked up some 
formidable achievements. 


Landings, London declared, had been 


made on all six beaches. Two batteries and 
the Nazi radio-location post were de- 
stroyed, and two small enemy vessels were 
sunk. Besides heavy casualties inflicted on 
the enemy, a number of prisoners were 
captured. The British listed German air 
losses at 92 planes destroyed besides about 
twice that number probably destroyed or 
damaged—altogether, about one-third of 
the Nazi air power in Western Europe. 
Allied losses were 98 planes, with 30 pilots 
saved. The only naval loss, aside from a 
“fairly large number” of landing boats, 
was one destroyer. 

The British stressed the limited ob- 
jectives of the raid. To prevent demonstra- 
tions by French patriots, they had warned 
the French people by radio and pamphlet 
from the moment the attack began that it 
was not an invasion and that sympathizers 





A new shadow loomed large over 
German Europe last week. It came from 
the spreading battle-gray wings of a great 
American plane—the Flying Fortress (see 
cover). And this was a shadow black 
with the portent of air raids to come, of 
raids staged by All-American teams. 

The first appearance of the American- 
manned Fortresses was timed for the day 
before the Dieppe raid. On this occasion 
the big Boeing planes flew at an extreme 
altitude over the ancient cathedral city 
of Rouen and dropped explosives on the 
railway yards. From that extreme height 
the crews of the raiders and the escorting 
RAF fighters could see smoke and dust 
arising from the startlingly accurate pin- 
point bombings. One of the Fortresses’ 
gunners shot down 2. Focke-Wulf 190 
fighter, and all the bombers escaped ur- 
scathed. During the Dieppe battle, the 
American planes again emptied their 
bomb bays over Abbeville without loss 
to themselves. The next day. and again 
this week they repeated the performance 
with further raids on France. 

This was as nice a debut as anyone 
could ask for a plane that had been the 
subject of a long argument as to its mer- 
its. But the best was yet to come. On 
Aug. 21, a formation of eleven Fortresses 
headed out over the North Sea. Just 
after their fighter escort turned back, up 
from the cloudhanks whizzed a swarm of 
German Focke-Wulfs and Messerschmitts. 


tails of the last five bombers. But when 
the shooting was over, three Nazi ma- 
chines had been downed and nine dam- 
aged or destroyed. One Fortress was: se- 
verely damaged but all the American 
ships reached their base safely. The 
bombers had taken on the best opposition 


with a decisive victory. 





The fast fighters swung in against the 


the Germans could send up and come off 


Fortresses Over Europe: American Bombers Prove Their Mettle in Action 


The British had said, although not in 
so many words, that it couldn’t be done. 
To what extent luck favored the Ameri- 
cans, no one could say. But at the grow- 
ing American air bases in Britain, officers 
made preparations for what is planned to 
be the American phase of the bombing of 
the Reich—full-scale daylight raids. Then 
American planes and bombing technique 
will be put to the acid test, and, if, they 
succeed, the shadow over the Reich will 
grow black indeed. 

Meanwhile, the Fortress has proved it- 
self a first-rate bombing and fighting ma- 
chine. In so doing, it ended an invidious, 
months-long argument about the relative 
virtues of American and British planes. 
Much of this talk came from the side- 
lines and much of it was inaccurate. 
From the most reliable sources in both 
London and Washington, Newsweek 
has gathered the following specifications 
on the five leading types of British and 
American bombers. They show the fruit- 
lessness of the controversy, for all these 
planes are good, reliable machines, and 
they are all well able to bomb Germans. 


Fortress: The Boeing B-17E is the 
fastest, highest-flying and best-armed of 
the big bombers. Its loaded top speed is 
320 miles an hour, it can attain an alti- 
tude of 35,000 feet, and it has an arma- 
ment of eight .50-caliber and two .30- 
caliber machine guns. The weakness of 
the B-17E lies in its relatively small load. 
It can carry between 2 and 6 tons—vary- 


- ing according to distribution—to Cologne 


and rather less to Berlin. The small load 
stems from the disposition of carrying 
capacity as ‘etween gasoline and bombs 
and is being more than remedied in the 
new B-17F. This model will carry more 
than 10 tons to Cologne and may attain a 
top speed of 335 miles an hour. 


mate } 


LiperaTor: The Consolidated B-24 has 
not so far been used in raids on Europe. 
Instead, it has served as a transport, car- 
go plane, and general work horse. But 
in the Middle East, B-24s equipped for 
high-altitude work have performed well. 
With a full load of 7 tons, the B-24 could 
reach Cologne and probably. Berlin. Its 
top loaded speed amounts to 250 miles an 
hour. And it is armed with eight .50- 
caliber machine guns. (American design- 
ers favor the heavy .50-caliber gun, while 
the British use the .30-caliber weapon 
mounted in hydraulically operated tur- 
rets.) 


Sriruine: The Short Stirling is the fly- 
ing boxcar of the RAF. By overloading, 
its normal 8-ton load is increased so that 
it can carry 10 tens to Cologne. But its 
loaded. speed amounts to only 225 miles 
an hour. It has the standard British 
armament of eight .30-caliber machine 
guns. 


Hauirax: This plane represents the 
contribution of the famous old firm of 
Handley Page to the British bomber 
stable. As a weight carrier it is not up to 
the performance of the Stirling or the 
Lancaster. It can take 8 tons to Cologne 
or 6 to Berlin at a top loaded speed of 
250 miles an hour. The armament of this 
plane consists of the usual eight Brown- 
ing guns. 


Lancaster: The Avro Lancaster is a 
long, slim-looking plane, whose appear- 
ance belies its great weight-lifting ability. 
It will carry 10 tons to Cologne and 8 
tons to Berlin. Its top loaded speed is 
250 miles an hour, but with less load 
this speed increases to 300. The arma- 
ment of ten .30-caliber machine guns 
makes it the best defended of British 
bombers. 
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in France should remain calm. Neverthe- 
less, the Germans promptly branded the 
attack an “invasion catastrophe” and a 
“second Dunkerque” that was “forced by 
Stalin.” 

However, Marshal Géring’s Essener Zei- 
tung predicted that the Allies would not 
be deterred from having “another try”. 
And it warned that the enemy which had 
hitherto been satisfied with “loud-mouth 
declarations about a second front” had now 
“gone into action.” 


Significance 


Despite the German claims, all the evi- 
dence served to demonstrate that the 
Dieppe raid was what the British said it 
was—a “reconnaissance in force.” That was 
suggested in the first place by the warning 
to the French, which in effect immobilized 
one of the most powerful weapons available 
for the creation of a real second front. And 
it was further proved by the fact that the 
foray was carried out without the aid of 
auxiliary arms such as parachutists, heavy 
naval guns, field artillery, and dive bomb- 
ers that could be expected to form part of 
a second-front spearhead. 

But, though it was of limited scope, the 
raid provided invaluable experience for the 
troops and for the Combined Operations 
Command in the difficult problem of co- 
ordinating in action the three combat arms 
—sea, land, and air. From this tactical 
standpoint, the raid seemed to have been 
carried out smoothly and efficiently. Espe- 


cially, the RAF proved that it could per- 
form the difficult job of providing air pro- 
tection in daylight, and over an extended 
period, for a big landing armada lying close 
to the enemy’s shore. 

However, the heavy ‘casualties suffered 
provided a lesson in miniature of what the 
Allies must expect in opening a full- 
fledged second front. Such an assault 
would probably consist, in the first stages, 
of half a dozen Dieppes, with the main 
invasion forces pouring through those 
that proved most successful. This would 
call for a vast pool of manpower ready 
for action on the spot. And much of that 
manpower must be American. The man- 
power problem was frankly stated in the 
British weekly The Economist: 

“The possibility has to be admitted 
that there may not be a sufficient num- 
ber of British troops in this country to 
draw off any appreciable proportion of 
the enemy’s forces from the Russian front. 

“Calculations of this kind are neces- 
sarily very rough and ready; the margin 
of error is large. But it is certain that the 
picture of a great British Army straining 
at the leash is a false once. The enemy is 
still holding many divisions in the west. 
It is perfectly true that, if Russia is 
beaten down before Germany can be at- 
tacked in the west, victory at the best 
will be long delayed and at the worst 
scarcely possible—with the old danger re- 
newed of a German invasion of Britain. 
But it would not help if the troops in 


whose hands the defense of Britain still 
rests were the first to be cast away. 
“Western Europe must be invaded as 
soon as possible. But it does not seem 
likely, from the limited size of British 
manpower, and its immense industrial and 
strategic commitments, that the attack 
can start until a sufficient force of trained 


‘ and equipped American troops is avail- 


able to turn the scale decisively in num- 
bers and in weight of metal. Ever since 
the fall of France it has been plain that 
American manpower, as well as American 
supplies, would be needed to tip the 
balance.” 





Truscott’s Rangers 


Mention in last week’s communiqués of 
a detachment of a “United States Ranger 
battalion” that had taken part in the 
Dieppe raid was the first disclosure of the 
existence of these Commando-type Ameri- 
can troops. Afterward, correspondents in 
London were able to fill in the details. 

All Rangers are volunteers, they reported. 
The first, selected for strength and ability 
to use such weapons as daggers, grenades, 
fists, tommy guns, and mortars, began 
training months ago alongside British, Ca- 
nadian, and Fighting French units. They 
went through a supertoughening process 
that was described by Rice Yahner of the 
Associated Press: “The men drilled at dou- 
ble time until their feet blistered and their 








Barrage: These are some of the guns the Japanese 
planes come up against when they attack an American air- 
craft carrier. They are high-powered 20-millimeter jobs 


Official U. 8, Navy Photo 
that can throw up a terrific barrage at planes high or low. 
Here they are engaged in gunnery practice with the gun 
second from right using tracer ammunition. 
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lungs were bursting. When their legs were) 
ready to fold, they started again . . . Then 
they got climbing and diving and crawling 
over obstacles and crossing a bridge made} 
of the 7-foot ropes which each man carries 

. Then a 36-mile hike over bleak tack 
less mountains with only half rations and 
what the men could forage from the coun-; 
tryside.” 

Probably less than 100 Rangers took 
part in the Dieppe foray, although many 
times that number are in training. How it! 
felt and what they did were tersely de-j 
scribed by one of them, Sgt. Kenneth Di 
Stempson of Russell, Minn.: “Dieppe was 
hotter than hell. My group of twelve was 
assigned to knock out a coastal battery! 
The battery was knocked out. Five of our 
men returned.” 

This was brisk talk, worthy of a brand-} 
new fighting force that paradoxically came 
into being with a tough tradition. For the 
Rangers were named after Rogers’s Rang-' 
ers, the rough and crafty Indian fighters of 
colonial days who battled near the Cana- 
dian border under their leader, Maj. Rob- 
ert Rogers, known to the Indians as Wobi 
madaondo, or white devil. (His roistering 
adventures formed the subject of Kenneth 
Roberts’ recent novel, “Northwest Pas- 
sage.” The Wobi madaondo who led the 
new Rangers into action last week was 
Brig. Gen. Lucian K. Truscott Jr., 47-year- 
old, squared-jawed Texan with a reputation 
as one of the Army’s best cavalry com- 
manders and polo players. According to 
Army friends, Truscott is as “hard as hell, 
drives his men, but outdoes the best of 
them.” 


Mr. Bullfinch 


At dawn, the brigadiet of a dusty Brit- 
ish outpost on the E] Alamein front caught 
a telephone signal from general headquar- 
ters in Cairo: “Mr. Bullfinch will review 
your troops at 8 a.m.’ 

Grumbling, the men fell out onto the 
khaki-colored desert to honor this mys- 
terious bloke Bullfinch. Then their red- 
dened, sand-stung eyes beheld a sight that 
made them blink. Trudging toward them 
through the heat and grime came a famil- 





iar barrel-shaped figure in gray lounge suit - 


and sun helmet. Beneath his pink-dump- 
ling face drooped a loose black tie. In one 
hand “Mr. Bullfinch” clutched a walking 
stick and gloves; in the other, a red horse- 
hair fly swatter. He was puffing a long 
black cigar. 

“It’s Winnie!” muttered an astonished 
British soldier. “Winnie’s come out into 
the bloomin’ desert!’ 

The incident, revealed last week, was 
only one among many involving the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister as he passed through 
Cairo last fortnight, headed for his secret 
meeting with Stalin in Moscow (News- 
WEEK, Aug. 24). Rising one morning at 
4:30 he drove in an armored car with In- 





Culver 


First Ranger: Maj. Robert Rogers 


dian escort through the Egyptian heat to 
a point as close to the fighting line as mili- 
tary authorities deemed safe for the em- 
pire’s leader. Through binoculars, he 
checked on enemy positions while Mes- 
serschmitts strafed an objective 2 miles 
away. He had ham and eggs at the Thir- 
teenth Corps officers’ mess. He was re- 
ceived by King Farouk I of Egypt, who 


- gave him a 12-inch cigar which Churchill 


said was the biggest he’d ever seen. He con- 
ferred with Gen. Charles de Gaulle, com- 
mander of the Fighting French, and chatted 
with his old friend, South African Prime 
Minister Jan Christiaan Smuts. 

It turned out that Churchill also had a 
busy time in Moscow before returning to 
London. Alighting at the Moscow air- 
port, he raised two fingers in the V-for- 
Victory sign. “See that?” said a man in 
the crowd, “he’s got two fingers up. Catch 
on? That means two fronts!” 





For four days the ancient Kremlin, 
topped with the five-pointed red stars of 
the Soviet, housed important peregovory 
(parleys) between Stalin, Churchill, W. 
Averell Harriman representing President 
Roosevelt, and the statesmen’s advisers. 
Then came a great banquet given by Pre- 
mier Stalin in the famous Catherine Hall of 
the Kremlin. 

Against a background of granite pillars 
and white and gold walls hung with gaudy 
embroidery, Stalin and Churchill, both ex- 
cellent trenchermen, found their way 
through a 26-course menu, starting with 
Zakuski, the luscious Russian hot and cold 
smorgasbord, followed by a long list of ex- 
otic fish and meat dishes in sour cream and 
luscious desserts swimming in honey and 
nuts. 

Twenty-eight toasts were washed down 
with fiery vodka. Stalin told jokes. Church- 
ill, with characteristic prankishness, wore 
his “siren” rompers—black-zippered cov- 
eralls for quick donning in air raids. It 
was dawn before the big bronze Kremlin 
lights were dimmed. 





Pincers on Stalingrad 


Just north of Stalingrad, Russia’s two 
mightiest waterways swoop close together. 
There the 2,300-mile Volga, flowing from 
the Valdai Hills to the hot Caspian, lies 
only 50 miles from the 1,300-mile Don, 
moving svuthward to its outlet in the 
shallow Azov arm of the Black Sea. 

They constitute two great arteries of 
Russian trade—the oil and lumber traffic 
of the Volga and the coal shipments on 
the Don. And for many years, the Soviet 
has dreamed of linking the two rivers 
across the narrow strip of steppe. In 1938, 
work was started on the Don-Volga Canal, 
but the war halted the project with 30 
miles unfinished. 

Last week, the short stretch of marshy 
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Churchill, Stalin, and-Harriman got along famously in Moscow talks 
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brown flatland between the Volga and the 
Don became a battleground. The Nazis 
were smashing their way forward in an all- 
out drive against Stalingrad. On the Don’s 
left bank, the Russian Army braced itself 
for a supreme defensive effort. From the 
high chalk cliffs to the east, heavy Ger- 
man forces fought relentlessly for a foot- 
hold across the river whence they could 
launch their final assault. Fifty miles away, 
on the broad, lazy Volga, Joseph Stalin’s 
name city braced for the showdown. 

Twice in two days, Nazi forces crossed 
the river to the willow-fringed banks be- 
yond. Twice the Red Army’s tanks and 
men pushed the invaders back across the 
blood-tinged Don. Pontoon bridges clogged 
with troops ‘were swept into the swirling 
stream. German soldiers, swimming for 
their lives, thrust aside the bodies of hun- 
dreds of their dead comrades. The wreck- 
age of German tanks littered the left bank. 

Under the furious pounding Soviet re- 
sistance slowly gave way. Attacking swift- 
ly from sector to sector, the Germans 
straddled the Don below Kletskaya, 75 
miles northwest of Stalingrad. Tanks and 
motorized infantry streamed through the 
breach and toward the vital Stalingrad- 
Moscow railroad. Simultaneously, the Ger- 
mans made a deep penetration of the 
Russian line northeast of Kotelnikov, 
where the south arm of the Nazi pincers 
reached up toward the Volga city. 

Meanwhile, far to the south in the Cau- 
casus foothills, the Russians also fell back. 
The Germans rolled beyond Krasnodar, 
key point on the road to the Black Sea 
port of Novorossiisk. And eastward, along 
the railroad leading toward the Caspian, 
they advanced to the area of Prokhladnen- 
ski, only 85 miles northwest of the oil cen- 
ter of Grozny. But to the north, from 
Voronezh to the Baltic port of Leningrad, 
the Germans admitted they were on the 
defensive against fierce Russian attacks. At 
Leningrad itself, the Reds captured a 
strategic railroad point—and thus marked 
the first anniversary of the city’s siege. 





Private Convoy 


So deft at dice-rolling was one doughboy 
in the big Atlantic convoy which reached 
a British port last week that the first two 
nights at sea netted him more than $1,000. 
Thereafter a marked man, the canny 
young plutocrat hired two soldier-body- 
guards, paying them $5 a day each. Rop- 
ing off the deck area assigned to their 
“employer,” the guards saw to it that he 
could “read in peace without being pes- 
tered to shoot more dice.” 





Pacific Skirmishes 
Like a 16-mile-long, forest-covered cater- 


pillar afloat on a tropic sea, Makin Island, 
the most northerly of the Gilberts, rises 
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WAR TIDES 








A Stern Struggle for Transcaucasia Impends 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


The super-Commando raid on 
Dieppe (described on pages 17-21 of 
this issue) stole the headlines last week. 
But that dramatic bit of United Na- 


‘tions offensive action should not ob- 


scure the crisis impending in Southern 
Russia, for the great German drive to 
the foothills of the Caucasus Mountains 
is again bringing the vital Middle East 
front into the combat zone. 

The Caucasus range has long been 
recognized by British strategists as the 
northern barrier for blocking the Ger- 
man approach to their Middle East 
stronghold. Passage of this line by the 
Axis columns, followed by the occupa- 
tion of Transcaucasia, would be reckoned 
a catastrophe by the British. It would 
bring the German Army to the unforti- 
fied border of Iran, the northern gate- 
way to the Middle East. 

Much has been said about the oil 
region of Baku, but beyond these wells 
to the south lie the great fields of Iran 
and Iraq, upon which British ships, 
planes, and motor vehicles are de- 
pendent for their fuel supply. Here, in 
the heart of Britain’s eastern empire, 
are the road- and railheads that control 
the routes to the Caspian and supplies 
to Russia; here rests the threshold of 
the door to India, and here is the com- 
mon frontier with Turkey, whose neu- 
trality is about to experience new Axis 
threats. Britain, therefore, must defend 
this line of mountains, and that she 
purposes doing so is found not only in 
her basic strategy but in the presence 
of so many Middle East military leaders 
and authorities at the Churchill-Stalin 
conference, and the reshuffling of the 
Middle East command with Iraq and 
Iran under Gen. Sir Henry Maitland 
Wilson. 

The opening of a new battle line in 
the Caucasus may hasten both sides to 
seek a decision in Egypt—the left flank 
of the Middle East front. And Mr. 
Churchill’s recent visit to that sector 
evidences the British are alert to this 
situation. 


While the Egyptian campaign calls 


for offensive action, the. British in the 
Caucasus will be forced to defensive 
strategy. But the pattern of the defense 
will be active and designed to stop 
Hitler and thwart the Bock-Rommel 
Middle East squeeze play. 

On the north side of the mountainé, 


the Germans are fanning out toward 
both the Caspian and Black Seas. As- 
suming that Hitler plans a push into 
Transcaucasia, the Wehrmacht would 
face one of the most difficult of all mili- 
tary barriers—a mountain range, classed 
by Napoleon as the second greatest of 
all military obstacles (the dessert is 
first) . 

To negotiate this range, the German 
High Command has a choice of storm- 
ing the passes or of rounding either end 
in an envelopment maneuver. In view of 
the precipitous slopes of these heights, 
the jagged compartmented terrain, the 
hazardous character of the few available 
passes (Newsweek, Aug. 24), and the 
early snowfall, Hitler may not venture 
a campaign in the mountains at this 
time. 

For the Germans to launch an attack 
around the east end of the range, with 
Baku as the objective, would seem 
rather premature. Such an offensive 
could not well be undertaken until the 
Makhach Kala region had been oecupied 
and consolidated, the railway north- 
ward secured, and the west shore of 
the Caspian controlled. 


The third course open to Hitler is 
to launch an all-out envelopment at- 
tack against the Batum flank, and the 
present direction of German attacks 
and troop movements point to such an 
enterprise. 

However, a drive of this character 
would not be initiated until certain 
intermediate objectives had been taken. 
One, the push from the Krasnodar 
region to the sea, now under way, is 
designed to gain the coastal area to the 
north and open the route to the Kerch 
Straits for the crossing of the troops in 
the Crimea. Success in this maneuver | 
would be followed by a major attack 
against the naval base of Novorossiisk. 

Should these sectors be gained, Hitler 
would be expected to let loose a final 
combined sea, air, and land drive for 
the last stretch of hostile coastline, the 
capture of which would climax his long 
struggle for these shores. 

Should victory crown the German 
effort in this last thrust, it would, as 
stated in these columns, mark the end 
of the Russian Navy and give to the 
Fihrer the mastery of the Black Sea. 
Such an objective is worth great risks. 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Fulfillment on the Beaches of the Solomons 


"There is good reason to believe 
that the Marines who swarmed up the 
beaches of the Solomon Islands, and 
made history by “taking something 
away” from the boa’s grip of the Jap in 
the Southwest Pacific, were originally 
gathered and based in New Zealand; 
which reminds me of a talk a few of us 
had with Peter Fraser, New Zealand’s 
Prime Minister. He spoke to our gather- 
ing over the tea, cakes, and sandwiches 
without which no burgess of that stoutly 
Anglican country could confer without 
feeling undressed. : 

That was in May. The Marines, our 
first big consignment in those waters, 
arrived soon afterward, and they lost no 
time in making good a determination of 
Fraser’s that surprised us somewhat 
when we heard him utter it. 

At the start of our war, when the Japs 
overran the East Indies, our eyes were 
trained on Australia. Our troops went to 
Australia. General MacArthur went to 
Australia. Australia bulked so large in 
our view that it shouldered its little 
neighbor, New Zealand, to a very small 
place on the edge of the picture. 

The population of New Zealand’s two 
grassy, mountainous islands is little more 
than a million and a half. She was known 
to be thinly garrisoned. Her best troops, 
including the fierce Maori outfits, were 





brilliant record in Africa. 





fighting for the Empire abroad, making a 


by JOHN LARDNER 


When I heard New Zealand mentioned — 


at all in the early months of the war, in 
Australia, she was mentioned with appre- 
hension; the Japs, some people thought, 
might lash out and seize the relatively 
undefended islands and straddle our Pa- 
cific supply lines. 

A lively May wind blew us into Wel- 
lington one day after a ride over the 
“Tasman bumps”—the roller-coaster sea 
that divides New Zealand from South- 
east Australia. A little later we were sit- 
ting at tea with Fraser and hearing the 
big, gray, sunny-faced Scotsman, a con- 
servative labor man up from the mines, 
describe New Zealand’s role in the war 
as he saw it and as he thought his peo- 
ple wished it. 

Much of his talk was off the record, 
but he made no secret of his attitude 
toward defense; toward defensiveness. 

“Everybody who comes here asks us 
about our defenses,” said the Prime Min- 
ister, talking earnestly over the teacup 
he balanced on his big knee. “We aren’t 
thinking about defense. This country is-a 
base for attack. That’s what we want it 
to be. 

“Tf our people were anxious to be de- 
fended, we would defend them as best we 
could. That’s what we will do, if inva- 
sion comes here, and every New Zea- 
lander will fight for the last inch of his 
country.” His tone changed. “But why 
talk in that strain? Why waste oppor- 


-says. Public works were suspended while 


tunities? This war can only be won by 
attacking. That’s the part we want New 
Zealand to play: to help launch the at- 
tack that will win.” 

War moves fast, and now that the 
Allies have begun to take the initiative 
here and there it’s a little hard to re- 
member the atmosphere of a few short 
months ago, when people were talking 
largely in terms of defense and the dan- } 
gers of Japanese encroachment. — 

But Peter Fraser was not bucking 
blindly against this trend, nor was he 
talking to hear himself talk or posturing 
to see himself posture. Vice Admiral 
Robert Lee Ghormley, -‘U.S.N., had ar- 
rived in Wellington a few days before 
we did. His position seemed anomalous, 
and the nature of his errand was obscure. 
But in his wake came Marines, in strong 
force, and gradually the first concerted 
Allied offensive of the Pacific took shape, 
and New Zealand fell into the role that 
Fraser wished for it. 

When the Marines came, New Zea- 
land, knowing well that Marines do not 
come to “defend,” opened its “homes and 
hearts” to them, as the Marine reporter 


lumber was cut and shipped and camps 
built for the visitors. When they sailed 
away again, the announced mission of 
Fraser and New Zealand in this war 
reached fulfillment on the beaches of the 
Solomons. ; 








barely 10 feet above the Pacific. Situated 
about halfway between New Guinea and 
Hawaii, it is richly sown with coconut 
palms and has charms that Robert Louis 
Stevenson once described as “a superb 
climate, days of blinding sun and bracing 
winds, nights of heavenly brightness.” But 
in Pacific war strategy, it stands as a grim 
Japanese outpost that threatens the Al- 
lied sea lanes to Australia. 

The Japanese occupied Makin, a British 
protectorate since 1892, shortly after Pearl 
Harbor. Less than two months later, on 
Jan. $1, an American naval task force 
blasted enemy defenses on the island while 
making a sweep through the Gilbert and 
Marshall groups. Sixteen Japanese ships 
and 41 planes comprised the bag on that 
~ occasion. Last week the American Navy 
returned, this time with a force of tough 
Marines under Lt. Col. Evans F. Carlson, 
47-year-old veteran of the last war and 
onetime military observer with China’s 
famous Communist Eighth Route Army. 
Second in command was Maj. James 


Roosevelt, the President’s eldest son, who 
had previously been under fire as an ob- 
server in Iraq and in the Battle of Midway. 

Swarming ashore, the leathernecks de- 
stroyed a seaplane base, radio installations, 
and supply warehouses. They also killed at 
least 80 Japanese while suffering “only 
moderate losses” themselves before being 
withdrawn. In addition, the American war- 
ships sank a gunboat and a small trans- 
port. And the Navy reported that the 
Japanese suffered additional losses through 
confused heavy bombing by their own air- 
craft summoned from other bases. 

But the big fighting in the Pacific was 
still in the Solomons. On Aug. 20, the 
Navy admitted for the first time that Ma- 
rines had “captured” some of the Solomon 
Islands, presumably Tulagi, Florida, and 
Guadalcanal. It added that the leather- 
necks were “mopping up” and that scat- 
tered bombardments of American shore po- 
sitions by enemy planes, destroyers, and 
submarines had caused only minor damage. 

Next day, the Navy gave a typical ex- 


}. 


ample of the mopping up. In this action, 
the Marines, with a loss of only six killed 
and thirteen wounded, wiped out an entire 
Japanese detachment of 92 officers and 
men who had fled into the jungles and re- 
sisted until the last. The communiqué also 
told how. the Japanese had met a bloody 
defeat in an attempted landing on one of 
the islands from high-speed boats. 
Sneaking ashore at night, the Japanese 
established a beachhead at an unprotected 
spot and attempted to smash their way 
through the Marines’ defense. In the dark- 
ness, the leathernecks fought them in hand- 
to-hand combat. Then, next morning, as 
one Marine battalion pinned the Japanese 
against their beachhead, another attacked 
them on the flank. Before sunset, 670 out of 
the 700 Japanese had been killed and the 
rest captured, against American losses of 
28 killed and 72 wounded. The Navy at 
the same time revealed the identity of the 
man who led the Marines in the assault on 
the Solomons: Maj. Gen. Alexander Archer 
Vandergrift, 55-year-old Virginian who has 
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Official U. 8, Marine Photo 


The attack on Makin Island was led by Lt. Col. Evans F. Carlson (kneeling, 
left) and Ma}. James Roosevelt (right), shown here at San Diego, Calif., as 
they discussed plans for a practice raid 


been a Marine officer for 33 years. and has 
seen service in China, Haiti, Nicaragua, 
Panama, and Cuba. 


q Australia announced the loss in the Bat- 
tle of the Solomons of the 10,000-ton 
cruiser Canberra, flagship of the Aus- 
tralian Navy. 


§ American fighter pilots scored one of 
their most brilliant victories of the Pacific 
war on Aug. 23 when the Japanese sent 27 
bombers, escorted by twenty Zeros, to at- 
tack Darwin, Australia. Using new secret 
tactics, the American P-40s shot down four 
bombers and nine Zeros without loss to 
themselves. 


Surface Raider 


About 9:30 one night recently in the 
South Atlantic, an American merchant- 
man picked up an SOS. Turning about im- 
mediately, she sped toward an apparently 
distressed ship but was hit by shells, 
machine-gun fire, and four torpedoes, and 
sank with the loss of about fifteen lives. 
It was the first time since the war began 
that an American freighter had been sunk 
by a surface raider. But the story of the 
sinking, released by the Navy last week, 
was chiefly remarkable for another reason 
—the sunken ship’s captain said he be- 
lieved the raider launched motor torpedo 
boats. He said he distinctly heard the roar 
of gasoline motors. Moreover—“I saw 
lights along her side before the attack, 
which probably were put on before the 
boats hit the water.” 





Empire Guardians 


Alexander and Wilson Shift 
to New Middle East Commands 


Hot on the heels of Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill’s recent visit to Cairo 
and Moscow, there came a big shake-up 
last week in the British Middle East 
theater. In a move to strengthen the de- 
fenses in Iraq and Iran, the British set 
up an independent command in that area 
under Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wilson. 
At the same time, Gen. Sir Claude J. E. 
Auchinleck, chief of the Middle East Com- 
mand including Egypt, Syria, Palestine, 
and Trans-Jordan, was replaced- by Gen. 
Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander, a lean, 
dark Irishman and “the last man out of 
Dunkerque.” 


Iraq-Iran: The newly established com- 
mand was a strong indication that the Al- 
lies were building up a stout bulwark 
against possible German invasion of the 
Transcaucasus. Its chief is one of the 
Army’s finest tacticians. A ruddy 6-footer 
who includes among his ancestors Lord 
Cardigan, hero of the Charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaklava, Wilson first fought 
in the Boer War. He won citations in the 
last war for valor. And since then he has 
become a specialist in blitzkrieg methods. 
He was the first British officer to command 
a completely mechanized brigade forma- 
tion. In this war, 60-year-old “Jumbo” 
Wilson has served as head of the Ninth 


_ Army in Palestine and Syria, fought beside 


Wavell in Libya, commanded the ill-fated 
expedition to Greece, and won the cam- 
paign in Syria. 


Eaypt: General Auchinleck’s failure to — 
throw Rommel out of Egypt, following 
the defeat of the British in Libya despite 
superiority in manpower and in quantity 
of materiél, brought about the change in 
leadership in the Middle East Command 


—the second. since the start of the war. . 


Though the front at E] Alamein remained ~ 
quiet last week, Alexander nevertheless 
took over at a critical stage of the Egyp- 
tian operations, with both sides racing to 
build up supplies and the Germans only 
60 miles from Alexandria. 

The 50-year-old Alexander’s motto is: 
“Attack, attack, and attack again, even 
when you are on the defensive.” Though 
a@ genius at infiltration, he has never 
fought under desert conditions. But his ap- 
pointment reflected the view of many 
British experts that now is the time for 
“a man with an excellent brain rather than 
a desert expert.” 

Son of the late Irish peer, Lord Caledon, 
the new commander entered the last war 
as a lieutenant of the Irish Guards. He - 
went over the top 30 times before he was 
wounded and came out with a whole al- 
phabet of decorations. Afterward, he led 
part of the scratch army operating against 
the Bolsheviks in the Baltic States and Fin-: 
land, while General Weygand was fighting 
them in Poland. Then he returned to his 
regiment in Turkey and captivated the 


- Turks by teaching them to dance an Irish 


jig. Alexander commanded a battalion at 
24, a regiment at 36, a brigade at 42, and 
became the youngest major general in the 
army at 45. About medium height, dapper, 
and mustached, Alexander is a crack run- 
ner who once won an Irish regimental mile 
race in 4 minutes 33 seconds. 

In crises, Alexander manages to treat 
desperate circumstances as affairs of high 
comedy. When Lord Gort left him in com- 
mand of Dunkerque, he made it a point to 
appear before his men in an immaculate 
uniform, including pink breeches with yel- 
low knee pads and shining artillery boots. 
And when a frantic staff officer gasped: 
“Sir, the situation is catastrophic,” Alexan- 
der replied coolly: “Sorry, I don’t under- 
stand long words.” During the final fateful 
days, he was seen sitting on the beach 
making sand castles while the Nazi bombs 
crashed about him. Sent to Burma when 
the Japanese advanced in that territory, 
Alexander fought a heroic four-month rear- 
guard action that saved most of his men 
and kept the Japanese out of India until 
the monsoon made attack impossible. 

In the field, Alexander is an unapproach- 
able disciplinarian and a demon for ef- 
ficiency, with a rich flow of profanity. One 
of his first steps in his new assignment 
probably will be the weeding out of the 
many “society soldiers” who clutter up the 
lower strata of the Middle East Command. 
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Beachhead Winner: Design for an Invasion Ship 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, USN. Retired 


At the start of this conflict it was 
the sincere hope of all Americans that 
the war begun in Europe would end 
there with an Allied victory. Neverthe- 
less, we had to prepare for the contin- 
gency that all might not go well, so in 
our own defense we laid down plans for 
a two-ocean navy rounded out in all 
types, including the valuable aircraft 
carrier, for aircraft have always played 
an important role in our fleet operations. 

The purpose then was to secure our 
two ocean fronts from the danger of in- 
vasion by the armed forces of any na- 
tion. It was a defense move of prepara- 
tion, exactly as was the General Board’s 
building program of 1916. 

But the war moved with blitz tempo 
in Europe, pro-Allied sentiment devel- 
oped faster here than it did in the last 
war, and supplies had to be moved to 
Europe. This forced us to accelerate the 
building of those ships, cruisers, and de- 
stroyers which could best protect supply- 
laden ships in the waters over which we 
claimed jurisdiction. 

Suddenly, without warning, the Japa- 
nese struck at Pearl Harbor, and we were 
involved in a war on two fronts. While 
the character of our naval effort on the 
Atlantic front broadened to include 
troopships and access to ports in the war 
zone, it still remained: the battle of 
transportation. In the Pacific, however, 
new naval vistas opened. 

In six months the Japanese, through 
their air and military power, supported 
by a fleet, had occupied practically all of 
the islands in the China and adjacent 
seas and had captured Malaya, Singa- 
pore, Burma, and the Netherlands In- 
dies. Key points in all of these occupied 
areas were selected and a chain of con- 
necting air bases established, stretching 
from Japan throughout the entire occu- 
pied area. Thus the recapture of Japa- 
nese holdings was made a far more diffi- 
cult task than their capture. 

Japanese strategy in the Oriental Pa- 
cific had a far greater repercussion on 
our naval building program, and on the 
operations we must undertake in the Far 
East to secure a victory, than anything 
that had happened previously in the At- 
lantic. The Pacific war had to be fought 
out along different lines. At first, it had 
to be a war of defense, which practically 
ended when the Battles of the Coral Sea 
and Midway turned in our favor. 


Rapid 


‘ “ fe 
Dual Purpose Guns 


Invasion ship: It would carry the spearhead of the attack on the beach 


Japanese strategy, plus the two sea 
battles, had emphasized the importance 
of naval air power. Therefore, certain 
types of United States craft under con- 
struction were converted to carriers. In 
addition, a new carrier program was 
projected. 

Suggestions have even been made that 
new battleships should embody the char- 
acteristics of both the battleship and the 
cruiser by having some of the heavy gun 
turrets countersunk and a flight deck 
added. But there are some objections to 
such a plan. As long as Japan has a 
fleet of battleships which we will have 
to encounter some day, superiority in 
continuous gunfire must be assured. 

Battleships and carriers fight in a dif- 
ferent way. Battleships work together. 
Once the gun action is joined they can- 
not turn out of action to recover their 
planes until the fight is over. Contrari- 
wise, the carrier is a high-speed inde- 
pendent-acting unit, which turns into 
the wind to discharge and recover its 
planes. It evades action itself. 

The carrying of large gasoline supplies 
increases the fire hazard of a battleship. 
The Lexington, a converted battle cruis- 
er, was not sunk by two torpedo and 
three bomb hits but by an internal fire 
which caused her to explode. 

However, the Battle of Tulagi—the 
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first in a series of invasion efforts, if 
we are to attempt to mop up the vari- 
ous key points Japan now holds—is a 
lesson. One critical point in the operation 
is to get the spearhead of the attack on 
the beach, for, during the time it takes 
for the troop-laden barges to leave a 
deep-draft transport and debark, the 
landing force is under a merciless fire. 

Here is where the invasion ship, some- 
thing of a cross between the Monitor 
and Merrimac of Civil War days, comes 
in. This craft should be shallow draft, 
and torpedoproof as far as possible. As 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
the top deck should be a flight deck for 
fighter aircraft. Speed is no object. With- 
in the boxlike structure would be carried 
the elements for the first landing; out- 
side it, double-purpose guns would be 
the armament. 

This type of craft is not intended to 
operate in the open seas as do other 
naval craft, and it must be supported 
by them against heavy naval forces. Its 
purpose is to operate in rather shallow, 
reef-infested and fairly calm waters, 
amongst the many islands and coral 
reefs with which the Pacific is dotted, 
wherever a landing in force is needed. 

This is pure theory but, if such a 
craft were practical, it might have its 
advantages. 
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Army Cracks Down on Vice 


That Stull Preys on Soldiers 


Survey Shows That Camps 
and Crowded War-Boom Cities 
Are Plagued by Prostitution 


On the whole, the crime situation was 
not alarming. The trend for the nation 
was only mildly upward during the first 
six months of the year. There was an in- 
crease of 1.7 per cent in crimes reported by 
cities with populations of 25,000 or over. 
Rape cases were up 9.9 per cent, followed 
in descending order by manslaughters re- 
sulting from negligence, robberies, aggra- 
vated assaults, and larcenies. There were 
actual decreases in burglaries and auto 
thefts, and a slight drop in murders. 

But there was one huge blot on the pic- 
ture—vice. A survey conducted by News- 
WEEK disclosed last week that in virtually 
every major city in the country that has 
been swelled by concentrations of troops 
or war workers, vice conditions have 
prompted unprecedented attempts to clean 
up. Louisville, Chicago, New Orleans, and 
San Francisco were merely typical of areas 
where fumigations were under way. In 
practically no instance did a sudden flow- 
ering of civic virtue, or even righteous 
harrowing by mossback brigades bring on 
the housecleaning. The driving force was 
the thunder of Army commanders—inter- 





Newsweek 
Charles P. Taft reported progress in 
the nationwide vice cleanup 





a International 
Mrs. John L. Whitehurst rallied the 
women’s clubs to campaign 


ested solely in health and fighting effi- 
ciency—who cracked down with ultima- 
tums: “Clean up, or else!” 


Prevention 


In 1819, when the first Army records on 
venereal disease were compiled, there was 
an incidence of 115 infected soldiers per 
1,000. This rose to a Civil War peak of 
215. But in the last war, a program of 
monthly inspections, compulsory prophy- 
lactic treatments, and loss of pay in cases 
of infection enabled the United States to 
boast of “the cleanest Army in the world.” 
Notwithstanding, 7,000,000 days of serv- 
ice were lost due to infections, and 338,- 
746 men—equivalent to 23 divisions—re- 
ceived treatment. 

Between wars, a continuation of rigid 
health measures brought the venereal in- 
cidence down to 39 per 1,000 in Decem- 
ber 1941. Except for June 1939, when the 
rate dropped to 29.6 per 1,000, this was 
the lowest in Army history. Syphilis in- 
cidence in particular reached an unprece- 
dented low in 1941 at 5.7 per 1,000. Of 
the first 1,000,000 men examined for Se- 
lective Service as the present war ap- 
proached, 60,000—representing an appar- 
ent incidence rate in the general popula- 
tion of 60 per 1,000—were found to have 
syphilis or gonorrhea. But even with such 


men rejected, the problem remained of 
insulating the expanding Army against in- 
ection. 

Early action to deal with the situation 
was based on an agreement reached in 
May 1940 by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the Federal Security Agency, and 
state health departments. This set forth 
an eight-point program for “Control of the 
Venereal Diseases in Areas Where Armed 
Forces or National Defense Employes Are 
Concentrated,” including early diagnosis 
and treatment, prompt action where the 
source of infection was known, isolation of 
recalcitrant infected persons, suppression 
of prostitution, and an educational pro- 
gram among both enlisted personnel and. 
the civilian population. In the following 
year, Congress passed the May Act, em- 
powering the Secretaries of War and Navy 
to set up viceless areas around military 
and naval establishments whenever local 
authorities could not or would not sup- 
press prostitution. 

With such a start, the program gathered 
both momentum and adherents on a na- 
tional scale. Local anti-prostitution. ordi- 
nances were dusted off, or new ones 
enacted. More than 300 communities elim- 
inated red-light districts, and within the 
past few weeks even such sore spots as New 


Orleans, San Antonio, Denver, and Steu- ___ 


benville, Ohio, have been described as 
“closed up tight.” 

Meanwhile, the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, and the newly 
organized National Advisory Police Com- 
mittee on Social Protection propagandized 
the educational side of the 1939 program. 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 





Harris & Ewing 
Surgeon General James C. Magee: 
The Army said “Clean up, or else!” 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 


Why Roosevelt Hushed His Bickering Aides 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The President’s order to his sub- 
ordinates to cease public controversy 
among themselves is a departure from 
the practice of nine years. Ever since he 
entered the White House in 1933, 
Mr. Roosevelt has seemed to regard 
benevolently—and at times even to en- 
courage—the public airing by his de- 
parment and agency heads of differences 
over policy. 

There have been limits to the prac- 
tice, of course. As a rule, foreign policy 
has been excluded: differences within 
the government, and even within the 
State Department itself, have been dis- 
closed through the press, but for several 
years have seldom been debated public- 
ly by government officials. And in other 
fields, once the President has reached a 
decision, the intramural debate is sup- 
posed to be hushed, although exception- 
ally hardy fighters, such as Secretary 
Ickes, seldom take an unfavorable an- 
swer as final. But the President’s de- 
cisions often have not been made until 
his lieutenants have thoroughly mauled 
each other in public. At their highest 
level, these contests are marked by well- 
informed discussion. But they are just 
as often struggles for power; and, on 
occasion, the infighting is as dirty as 
politics can get. 

Now and then, such a controversy has 
relieved the President of making an em- 
barrassing decision. The fight simply 
continues until one party clearly estab- 
lishes his superiority, by his hardihood 
if not by the merit of his argument. Or 
changed conditions consign the issue to 
the scrap heap. On other occasions, the 
debate among subordinates has ap- 
peared to help the President crystallize 
his own views; and careful observation 
of -the multiple launching of trial bal- 
loons has guided him to the answer 
which was most serviceable politically, 
if not in any other way. The President 
has been able to act as a sort of referee. 
In some cases, however, a protracted 
debate has only frayed tempers, hard- 
ened the lines of opposition, confused 
the public, and made a sound decision 
by the President more difficult. 

The President often has been accused 
of acting on snap judgments. Quite as 
often he has been guilty of inordinate 
hesitation. But on the whole his tolera- 


tion of public debate among his lieu- 
tenants has served useful purposes; all 
the more so because of the vast discre- 
tionary powers lodged in the govern- 
ment. 

With the arrival of the war, the dis- 
advantages of the practice became more 
obvious. Delays which were tolerable 
in peacetime may be the difference be- 
tween life and death. And an objection 
which previously applied chiefly to dis- 
sension over foreign policy is now perti- 
nent to the whole range of activities re- 
lated to the war effort. That is the ef- 
fect on opinion abroad: on our. Allies 
and on the few remaining neutral na- 
tions which sooner or later will have to 
choose sides. At a critical moment, the 
impression that we are so divided and 
ineffectual that even Cabinet members 
quarrel in public might cost us dearly. 
This is the factor which, more than any 
other, led Elmer Davis to call upon the 
President for aid in quieting depart- 
ment and agency heads. 


The complete silencing of officials 
with differing viewpoints would be an 
extreme and dangerous remedy. But a 
toning down of the quarrels can serve 
the interests enumerated above with- 
out denying the public essential infor- 
mation. 

Rubber conservation is a conspicuous 
example of a problem which was thor- 
oughly confused by protracted and of- 
ten ill-informed discussion. But nearly 
all the responsible administrators con- 
cerned soon agreed that nationwide gas- 
oline rationing should be instituted as a 
measure of prudence. In the Adminis- 
tration only two questioning voices were 
raised publicly. One was Ickes’, and the 
other the President’s. The President’s 
offhand comments on rubber conserva- 
tion, more than any quarrel within the 
Administration, fed the confusion. It 
should be recognized, however, that the 
dissension which the President wishes 
to quiet is in part only the surface mani- 
festation of an inadequate administra- 
tive organization. It is impossible to 
eliminate all overlapping of authority. 
But, as the government is now organ- 
ized, there are still too many questions 
which cannot be settled except at the 
White House. 
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under the leadership of its president, Mrs, ” 
John L. Whitehurst of Baltimore, mobil- — 
ized its 2,500,000 members. The Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the Ameri- 
can Bar Association lent support. And on | 
May 25, President Roosevelt called on the | 
nation .to rally “for total physical and ~ 
moral fitness in this war for survival.” ‘ 


Trend 


One salient fact emerging from News- | 
WEEK'S survey was that with the closing | 
of houses of prostitution vice had taken © 
its gaudy skirts to cheap hotels, bars, and 7 
tavern hangouts. Some cities reported rec- | 
ord “taxicab troubles,” with back-seat as- — 
signations a new phase of vice. And the 
problem of “trailer girls,” floating from 
camp to camp, was waning in some areas 
but appeared complicated in others by the | 
fact that trailer camps were located out- 
side city limits—and hence beyond the 
purview of local police. 

Three types of girls were reported gen- 
erally in the sordid melange: (1) profes- 
sionals—being rounded up, hospitalized 
where found infected, and either jailed or 
told to “get out of town”; (2) semi-pro- 
fessionals — camp followers hanging out 
around bars and night clubs near military 
camps and indulging sometimes for profit, 
sometimes not; and (3) the amateurs, in- ~ 
cluding a junior group known as cuddle § 
bunnies, aged 14 to 17, who “go” for a — 
uniform. Of the three groups, the semi- | 
professionals and amateurs are the most — 
troublesome, for the professionals are more 
easily spotted and rounded up. 

In virtually all parts of the country, cor- 
rective measures of the Federal authori- 
ties have been much of a sameness in pat- 
tern. Local officials have been called on the 
carpet and given the chance of cleaning 
their own bailiwicks without outside in- 
terference. In Chicago, as a result, host- 
esses have been banned from taverns, and 
several hotels—reported by Army and 
Navy officials as sources of venereal disease 
—have been quarantined. A number of 
bars in the Loop have been closed for serv- 
ing drinks to minors (some of them serv- 
icemen). And several taverns in the city’s 
three major vice districts—North Clark, 
South State, and West Madison—likewise 
were shuttered for similar violations. Some 
other facts gleaned in the survey: 


San Francisco: Bail for prostitutes has 
jumped from $25 to an extremely severe 
$2,500. 


New Orteans: Despite closing of 
houses of prostitution, call houses are still 
operating, at $25 per call. 


Miami: Army and Navy officials ap- 
pealed to Gov. Spessard L. Holland to call 
a special session of the State Legislature, 
if necessary, for stricter enforcement of 
new curfews on bars and package-liquor 
stores in three South Florida counties. 


Atianta: Approximately 30 per cent of 
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pirector: Bob .. . it’s the best play 
you’ve written! But I’ve got a sug- 
gestion for improving Scene 2. 

PLaYwricut: Q.K., Dick. Speak up. 


pirector: Well, the action takes 
place on a warm summer day, and 
the leading man is pouring himself 
a whiskey-and-soda. 


PLAYWRIGHT: Sure—why not? 


Director: You could lift this scene 
out of the ordinary if you had him 
pouring a Four-Roses-and-soda in- 
stead of just a whiskey-and-soda. 


praywricut: Ah!...the loyal Four 
Roses enthusiast speaks! Let’s see. 
Suppose we make the script read: 
Brewster comes upstage. He observes 
the bucket of ice cubes... the soda. 
Then his eyes light up with eager an- 
ticipation as he recognizes the bottle of 





How to improve Scene 2 or any summer scene 


whiskey, for he knows what magnifi- 
cent whiskey today’s Four Roses is ... 


DIRECTOR: Yes, go on... 


PLAYWRIGHT: . . . he grasps the bottle of 
Four Roses, searching his mind for 
adjectives to describe its incredibly soft 
and velvety smoothness ... 


Director: Bravo! I see you, too, 
know the matchless quality of to- 
day’s Four Roses. And here comes 
some of that selfsame whiskey! Let’s 
toast the success of your new play 
with that finest of summer drinks— 
a Four-Roses-and-soda! 


FIPTAA 


@ 
Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies—90 
proof. The straight whiskies in Four Roses are 
5 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., 
Louisville & Baltimore. 





YOU'VE NEVER TASTED SUCH WHISKEY AS TODAY’S FOUR ROSES! 
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| Gates of Hell 


OUR FLIERS called on a 
mechanism like this for help 
when UL S. planes bombed Tokio. 
It gets a workout every time a U.S. 
bombardier sights his target. 
It’s a hydraulic power jack, made of 
aluminum alloy. Here’s its chief job: when 
the plane nears the target, -at the pilot’s com- 
mand the bombardier pulls a lever and the bomb 
bay doors open—through his bomb sight he sights 
the target, and lays his eggs smack on it — then he 
pulls the lever again, and the bomb bay doors close. 
The aluminum in this mechanism is of vital impor- 
tance. It must be strong and dependable to stand up under 
the powerful hydraulic action. 
Reynolds Metals Company produces mych of the 
aluminum of which such vital parts are made today. 
It bas to be good aluminum, because Reynolds makes 
it pass four. rigid tests in addition to. the searching 
tests the Government gives it. Aluminum of 99.85% 
purity is regularly coming from Reynolds plants. ; 
Two years ago, Reynolds saw the need and 
expanded into the field of aluminum. Right @ WAR 7 oO 
now, Reynolds is turning out enough aluminum « % 


to build several hundred bombers a month—makes 
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more aluminum than France and England together aA yO 
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produced before the war. & o 
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SUPPLYING ALUMINUM TO EVERY WAR PLANE MANUFACTURER IN AMERICA 
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arrested prostitutes are found to be in- 
fected. The city’s draft-rejection rate, due 
to venereal diseases, is the highest in the 
country for cities of comparative size. 


Macon: The increasing rate of venereal 
infection among soldiers at nearby camps 
is blamed on an influx of “juke” girls who 
hang around cheap dance joints. 


New York: To shorten time lapse be- 
- tween infection and treatment, the Army 

‘and Navy are setting up prophylactic cen- 
ters in firehouses and police stations. 


As for the May Act, it has been invoked 
only twice: on May 20 in 27 counties sur- 
rounding Camp Forrest, Tenn., and on 
July 31 in eleven counties adjacent to Fort 
_ Bragg, N.C. Inadequate local police forces 

- and health facilities accounted for both 
_ eases. Other areas are known to be under 
- consideration for even more stringent 
crackdowns. 
- Meanwhile, the seriousness with which 
‘the Army regards the vice problem is evi- 
denced by the fact that—despite pressing 
needs for military barrack space—22 CCC 
-_eamps in eleven states from Virginia to 
| New Mexico will shortly be turned over 
_ to state public-health officials for treat- 
ment of diseased prostitutes—two or three 
weeks for gonorrhea, and 60 days for syph- 
ilis. Though the vice problem was still far 
from solved, such steps lent strength to a 
report on progress by Charles P. Taft, as- 
sistant director of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services: ‘“There’s no 
question about it; the situation absolutely 
is improving.” 


- The Women 


Scene: The Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Connecticut, where Congressional 
candidates will be nominated Sept. 14. 





Cast or Cuaracters: Vivien Kellems, 
45, manufacturer of cable grips and shell- 
lifting devices used by the Army and 
Navy. She’was voted.the country’s leading 
woman industrialist by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. Despite a pro- 
fessed preference for $2.98 dresses and 
home-made hats, she has been chosen one 
of the country’s ten best-dressed women. 

She announced her candidacy for the Re- 
publican nomination for Congress in a 
speech Aug. 17 castigating both the “plain 
lunacy in Washington” and 
_ Clare Boothe, 39-year-old playwright 
and world traveler, wife of the publisher 
Henry R. Luce, whose declaration that her 
expensive hat is not also in the Republican 
© fing has been taken seriously by no one. 
| From her pen came the bevy of harpies 
_ and “complete flatheads” assembled in the 
| Successful play “The Women,” as well as 
_ articles and interviews datelined from all 
/ over the world. In 1940, as a highly artic- 
ulate Willkie supporter, she won the epi- 


Acme 
Vivien Kellems: “I am not catty” 


thet “the Brenda Frazier of the Great 
Crusade.” 


A half-dozen male candidates. But both 
ladies apparently kissed the boys good-by 
in their calculations. 


ENTER THE TWO WOMEN 


Boothe (humbly, in a letter to J. Ken- 
neth Bradley, Republican State Chair- 
man): In seeking the answer to America’s 
problems abroad, I have, I am sorry to say, 
not . . . served a long apprenticeship of 
neighborliness . . . I cannot offer my name 
as a candidate for Congress. 


Kellems (bridling, at a picnic on her 


Westport, Conn., estate) : I do not indulge 
in... letters of withdrawal which by some 


. strange sleight-of-hand turn into an invi- 


tation to be drafted ... No group of clever 
manipulators and influential politicians are 
back of me . . . It is unseemly to conduct 
a Connecticut political campaign from the 
ivory tower of the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Boothe: It is to be hoped that the... 
candidates will contest the nomination on 
the only ground that is worthy of consid- 
eration by adult and honest minds today, 
namely, the successful conduct of the war 
... I have seen the horrors of total war at 
close hand . . . Because of this bitter first- 
hand knowledge, I felt I could more ac- 
curately than most lay the finger on the 
same incompetence .. . still operating in 
our country. — 


Kellems: I am not an _ international 
woman ...I don’t believe anyone is quali- 
fied to speak authoritatively on superficial 
observations made during a quick trip .. . 
Everbody talks of Clare Boothe’s sex ap- 
peal . . . I would be very mad if anyone 
said I was using sex appeal. 


Boothe: What’s the matter with that 
wild-eyed little woman anyway? 

Kellems: I am not catty. Really I am 
not... I haven’t said one thing unkind. 


Voice offstage (of Julia McCarthy, New 
York Daily News reporter) : If all this war 
correspondent’s feminine readers will come 
to attention, we will now give out three 
rousing miaouws. Ready, cats? Give! 


CURTAIN FALLS ON FIRST ACT 


International 


Clare Boothe: “What's the matter?” 


Spy Melodrama 


A jury of six men and six women sat 
sweltering in mid-August heat and humid- 
ity, listening to a story of Nazi spy in- 
trigue. It was an account embroidered 
with unanswered questions about Ameri- 
can military secrets, with descriptions of 
such spy paraphernalia as invisible ink. 
Its theme was the melodramatic adven- 
tures of a bogus refugee “escaping” into 
Switzerland amid a phony shower of bul- 
lets from Gestapo agents. Heard last week 
in a Federal courtroom in Newark, N.J., 
the case was most remarkable for the de- 
tail it revealed on methods of German 
espionage. 

Herbert Karl Friedrich Bahr (NEws- 
WEEK, July 20) was the chief actor in the 
drama. Born in Germany in 1913, he had 
come to this country with his parents in 
1926 and claimed American citizenship 
through his father’s naturalization. He 
had returned to Germany in 1988 to study 
as an exchange student; soon, however, 
he had come under the influence of the 
Gestapo, and arrangements had been made 
to send him back to this country as a spy. 

Bahr was provided with $7,000, and 
the names of six Nazi-paid “mail-drops” 
in foreign countries through whom he was ~ 
to send his reports. He was instructed 
minutely in the type of information want- 
ed and told to pay particular attention 
to a 3,000-horsepower aviation engine re- 
portedly in production here. 

One night, after the entrance of the 
United States into war, he was taken to 
the German-Swiss border by agents of the 
Gestapo. One agent gave him a lesson in 
concealing the tools of his trade. Tearing 
a button from Bahr’s jacket, the agent 
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stuffed into the hole a ball of cotton con- - 


taining chemicals for making invisible 
ink and sewed the button on again. Re- 
moving the clasp from Bahr’s handbag, 
the agent put another wad of cotton into 


} the lining, and the clasp was carefully re- 


placed. . 

Bahr stood talking to the agents, and 
then, according to his story, suddenly 
made a dash. Unharmed by the deliber- 
ately ill-aimed hail of bullets which fol- 
lowed, he was arrested by Swiss police but 
released upon showing his American pass- 
port. Thereafter, Bahr made his wa; to 
Lisbon, where he boarded the diplomatic 
exchange liner Drottningholm. 

All this Bahr recounted in a 37-page 
statement to the FBI. But there were 
other factors more difficult to explain. For 
instance, when the Drottningholm reached 
New York June 30, Bahr listed among his 
possessions $264 in United States money. 
A curious customs inspector slit the paper 
lining on the lid of a cigar box in his bag- 
gage, and found two American bills—for 
$1,000 and $500. 

The dark-haired, studious-looking de- 
fendant insisted he had planned to engage 
in counterespionage for the benefit of the 
United States. But on Monday the jury 
found him guilty. 

The verdict followed an impassioned plea 
by defense counsel that “the sins of. the 
apostates of the German race not be visited 
on this young man.” But Thorn Lord, As- 
sistant United States Attorney, thundered 
that the defendant’s act demonstrated “the 
arrogance of the Nazis.” Judge William F. 
Smith set Sept. 2 for sentencing; but he 
had touched on the subject of punishment 
at the opening of the trial: “Conviction of 
this defendant may exact many years of 
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his life—or his life! 


Women Wotk—oF Play? 


H. Oliver West, executive vice president 





of the Boeing Aircraft Co. of Seattle, fixed, 


a meaningful eye on the covey of visiting 
women correspondents. “Women,” he told 
them, “do rather well in war production, 
but they cause a disturbance. Many are 
here for other than a serious purpose.” 

The lady reporters, inspecting women’s 
role in war work as guests of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, pricked up 
their ears. Pencils flew, and soon the wires 
carried the liveliest copy of their two-week 
coast-to-coast tour. The stories told home- 
town readers that one of the country’s 
busiest plane factories—with .a record- 
breaking 26 per cent of women employes— 
found fault with the distaff workers. So 
successfully did the girls flirt on company 
time, they quoted West, that Boeing ex- 
ecutives were planning to segregate them 
on subassembly work and were even con- 
sidering a female uniform of somber cover- 
alls to replace eye-catching bandanas and 
pink satin blouses. 


The protesting roar that followed out- 
thundered any of the Flying Fortresses 
rolling out of the vast Seattle plant. One 
Boeing charmer sniffed: “Who is there to 
distract? Just chaps the Army doesn’t 
want.” The men and women workers 
generally, whose joint extracurricular ac- 
tivities include picnics, skating parties, and 
an occasional wedding, felt their execu- 
tive vice president had the wrong slant. 
“A good-looking girl livens things up,” 
one man insisted. “They make you work 
better.” : 

Washington next took a hand in the 
debate. Mary Anderson, chief of the Labor 


Department’s women’s division, proffered 


a gentle admonition to West. She re- 
minded him: “There must be a man to 
flirt with. And who can tell who started 
the flirtation?” The great majority of 
women workers in war plants, she asserted, 
are serious and efficient. 

One aircraft official came to the aid of 
his beleaguered colleague. J. L. Atwood, 
executive vice president of North Ameri- 
can Aviation, agreed: “An occasional girl 
just uses the talents she was born with 
to make headway.” But he softened the 
charge: “We don’t mind as long as it 
doesn’t interfere with production.” Other 
war plants, anxious to avoid offending 
what employment experts predict will 
eventually form the mainstay of their 


labor supply, were quick in their praise 
of women employes. 

Last week Vice President West inched 
out of his storm cellar with an olive branch 
in his hand. In a conciliatory press release, 
he hastily pointed out that he had meant 
only a minority. “On the whole,” he re- 
canted, “the use of women in the plant 
has been so satisfactory that we expect 
within a few months to have 50 per cent or 
more of our entire factory payroll made 
up of women workers.” 





Stars to the Colors 


Two more male stars joined the rapidly 
growing Hollywood exodus to the armed 
forces (NEwswEEK, Aug. 24) this week. 
In Washington, Tyrone Power of Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox was sworn in as a pri- 
vate in the Marine Corps and immediately 
went on inactive status to finish a film he 
is making. Power, who has 150 hours’ pilot- 
ing experience, said he hoped eventually to 
be detailed to Marine Corps glider training 
at Parris Island, S.C. In Los Angeles the 
same day Henry Fonda, under contract to 
the same company, enlisted as an appren- 
tice searnan in the Navy. Fonda, $7, and 
the father of three children, told newsmen: 
“I am glad that I am able to get in and 
do a little pitching.” 








An Eyeful of an Eyeful: Aside from the very e 
Miss Jo Carroll Dennison of Tyler, Texas, shown here in the contest held at 
Austin Aug. 16 which won her the right to participate in the Miss America 
marathon at Atlantic City next month, the most interesting thing about these 
pictures is the stanch young admirer in the background of each photo. Note 





the range of his expression as the beauty stands inspection. 
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Bennett's choice pleased his family and the GOP 


N.Y. Snubs F. D.R. 


State Party Names Bennett 
as Dewey’s Foe for Governor 


Outdoors, the temperature was 80 and 
the humidity 62. And in the grand ball- 
room of the Hotel St. George in Brooklyn 
it was even worse, what with the crowd 
and all. 

There the 1,016 delegates to the New 
York State Democratic Convention suf- 
fered physically and mentally as they 
stood up and voted in a two-hour roll 
call. Deprived of the anonymity afforded 
by the casting of ballots by county dele- 
gations en bloc, each individual felt naked 
and alone as he voted, for he knew that 
his name was being checked off not only 
by the tellers but by the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt faction on the one hand and by 
the James A. Farley faction on the other. 
For this was the test between United 
States Sen. James M. Mead and State 
Attorney General John J. Bennett Jr. for 
the gubernatorial nomination—and the 
test between the President and the State 
Chairman for political leadership in New 
York. . 

Two days before, on the night of 
Aug. 18, Gov. Herbert H. Lehman had 
read a message from the White House 
to a conference of party leaders. Though 
the message mentioned no names, it 
made possible the choosing of a com- 
promise candidate. But Farley would not 
budge. 

On Aug. 19, Lehman delivered the key- 
note speech. A Mead backer like the Presi- 
dent, he referred to the schism only by 
warning against a Republican victory in 
November. In only five more days the 
GOP convention would open at Saratoga 
Springs, and Democrats and Republicans 
alike knew that Thomas E. Dewey— 
who lost to Lehman by only a small 


margin in 1988—again would be nominated 
there. 

It was the Mead faction which insisted 
on the roll-call vote, a procedure next to 
unheard of among New York Democrats. 
But long before the ordeal was over the 
result was apparent. The final totals were 
623 for Bennett (47 short of Farley’s pre- 
diction) and 398 for Mead. 

As the convention closed, Farley an- 
nounced the Democratic slate was free to 
accept endorsement of the American La- 
bor Party, whose leaders were meeting in 
preparation for the party’s Aug. 22 con- 
vention even before the Democrats dis- 
banded. 

Both left and right wings of the ALP, 
normally a Democratic ally, had repudi- 
ated Bennett in June, and announced their 
intention to run a third nominee if the 
attorney general were chosen. Bennett’s 
Nomination made a_ three-party race 
certain. But the choice of an ALP 
gubernatorial nominee was more difficult 
to settle. 

The leaders. explored all possibilities. 
Finally, late on Aug. 22, the convention ap- 
proved the nominee picked in conference: 
Dean Alfange, a lawyer of Greek parentage 


‘and a Tammany man who does not always 


support the organization. In 1928, for in- 
stance, he supported Herbert Hoover 
against Alfred E. Smith. 

Democrats called Alfange an unknown, 
and insisted that his candidacy would 
swing support to Bennett. But victory 
fever swept over the Republicans as they 
met Aug. 24. The GOP wrapped up and 
delivered Dewey’s nomination on the first 
evening. Dewey was on hand to make his 
acceptance speech, which was broadcast. 
“One thing is clear,” he said. “The war 
. - . is not a political issue.” He insisted 
that although some might think the elec- 
tion of a Republican would give comfort 
to our enemies, the party believed in the 
necessity for patriotic criticism. But he 
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Governor Lehman didn’t stop Farley 


pledged full support to the President in 
the war. 

A bit of discord had marked the conven- 
tion opening. It involved Wendell L. 
Willkie, who will leave soon for Russia, 
the Middle East, and China. He says this 
is his “own idea,” but he will also act as 
the President’s special representative “to 
tell the truth about the American war 
effort.” And a conference of GOP leaders 
at Saratoga Springs considered a resolu- 
tion which, wishing Willkie godspeed, was 
reported to have praised his Republican 
leadership and declared that he contributed 
to unity. But Willkie is anti-Dewey, and 
the resolution which finally emerged bear- 
ing the approval of the State Executive 
Committee was a little different. This 
also wished godspeed to Willkie but mere- 
ly added that the committee itself was 
wholeheartedly supporting “the prosecu- 
tion of the war . . . under the direction of . 
our Commander-in-Chief.” 


q Sen. W. Lee O’Daniel was compelled to 
enter the first run-off election of his career 
when he polled slightly less than a majority 
vote in a four-man race for the Texas 
Democratic Senatorial nomination (NEws- 
week, Aug. 10). In almost complete re- 
turns Monday from the Aug. 22 run-off, 
O'‘Daniel appeared certain of renomina- 
tion, but not by the “smashing” margin 
he had asked of the electorate. He had 
439,308 votes against former Gov. James 
V. Allred’s 426,977, with perhaps 24,000 
ballots still te be counted. 


q Dr. A. G. Crane, former president of 
the University of Wyoming, conceded the 
victory of E. V. Robertson, Cody mer- 
chant-rancher, while returns still were 
coming in Monday from the Aug. 18 Re- 
publican Senatorial primary. Robertson 
then had 7,968 votes to Crane’s 17,465; 
four other candidates were far behind. 
Sen. H. H. Schwartz was unopposed in 
the Democratic primary. 
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What kind of a world are we fighting to create? 
Pan American has asked John Dewey, America’s most eminent philosopher— 
and other leaders of thought—to give you his answer to 
| this vital question. Here is Mr. Dewey’s statement: 









HERE IS NOTHING PERMANENT EXCEPT CHANGE,” 
wrote that great Greek philosopher, Heraclitus, 
over two thousand years ago. 


Today it seems to me, looking back over my four- 
score years of work and study, that too few men have 
recently. paid attention to this great truth. 


Every day I hear people talking about the future in 
terms of “‘after the last war.” But this is another war. 
What comes after this war will not be what came after 
the last one. Men have changed, living conditions have 
changed, ideas have changed. 


Just as this is a new-style war, so the peace will be— 
must be—new-style, also. Military triumph, followed 
by truce, is not enough. Peace alone will not settle 
things permanently. Peace offers only an opportunity for 
building a better world. 


a a 


WE HAVE BEEN PROMISED a people’s world of security 
and opportunity after the war. But unless the peace is 
a people’s peace, the promises may fail. 


More than at any previous time in the world’s his- 
tory, the future is up to the people. They must see that 
the victory is a true victory for the democratic nations, 





Of course, there will be no short cuts to our goal. 
The widespread plenty, the higher standards of life for 
all—these will come slowly and painfully, as they al- 
ways have. But they will come surely, inevitably, if we 
keep our vision clear, and direct our energies into pro- 
ductive channels, 


a a 


THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR us, the people of the United 
States, will be tremendous. A means for widely dis- 
tributing the world’s goods among all nations must be 
provided ... A way of carrying health-and education 
and a higher standard of life to the utmost corners of 
the earth must be assured. 


The mechanical means have already been produced 
by science and invention. Physically, the world is now 
one and interdependent. Only human beings—inter- 
ested that men everywhere have a society of peace, of 
security, of opportunity, of growth in co-operation— 
can assure its being made morally one. 


A genuine democratic victory will be achieved only 
when it is made by democratic governments for the 
well-being of the common people of the earth. 


[2&- Reon 





The part which air transport will play in the vast post-war ad- 
justments and developments is, of course, obvious to everyone. 

Inexpensive, fast passenger and freight carrying—with air 
travel on a global scale available to all—will be one of the 
most important single factors of the future. 

Pan American has an experience record based on over 110 
million miles of overseas flight. Nothing like this fund of 
scientific fact exists anywhere else in the world today. All of 






it—and also our carrying services and trained personnel— have 
been placed at the disposal of the state and military services of 
the United States Government, for the duration. 

When peace comes, Pan American looks forward to play- 
ing its part, with technological research and trained person- 
nel, in providing the “widespread distribution of the world’s 
goods” which Mr. Dewey recognizes as an essential for a last- 
ing peace. Pan American World Airways System. © 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Ertegun of ‘Turkey 


Just off tree-shaded Sheridan Circle, in 
a large and elegant marble mansion, live 
a quiet, scholarly gentleman and his fam- 
ily. The building, with high ceilings, ornate 
carvings, and a stairway guarded by two 
waist-high stone maidens holding aloft 
orange-coloréd light bulbs, is an incongru- 
ous setting for the Turkish Ambassador, 
Mehmet Miinir Ertegiin. A slight, mild- 


- mannered man w:th graying mustache and 


pince-nez, he looks more like a professor 
than a diplomat. But men v.20 know him 
say he has the patience and tact suited to 
his position as representative of a fervent- 
ly neutral nation hedged round by war. 

Mehmet Miinir Ertegiin was born 59 
years ago in Constantinople (now Istan- 
bul) , the son of an official in the Sultan’s 
government. As a shy, quiet boy, he cared 
only for his studies; his mother tried in 
vain to get him to go out and play in the 
afternoons. Ertegiin went on to the Univer- 
sity of Constantinople, and later took up 
a career in international law. Of his pro- 
fession Ertegiin once remarked with a 
smile: “A lawyer is like a tailor. He is giv- 
en a piece of cloth which he must cut to 
suit the customer and to hide his imper- 
fections.” 

One of the few men to carry over from 
the Sultan’s government through the 
Young Turks’ Revolution of 1908 (in 
which he was a nonactive sympathizer) , 
Ertegiin kept his job as assistant legal ad- 
viser to the Foreign Ministry and went on 
to become, during the last war, full legal 
adviser. In that capacity he attended the 
Lausanne Conference. 

Three years later he went back to Switz- 
erland—this time as Turkish Minister. 
Keeping in close touch with the League 
of Nations, Ertegiin was one of those who 
hoped the United States would join and 
who felt that when she did not the League 
was doomed. 

After Switzerland, Ertegiin became Am- 
bassador to France (1930-32), and to 


Great Britain (1932-34), then came to: 


America in his present post. He has trav- 
eled little in this country—only a few trips 
in the East and once as far as Detroit. For 
Ertegiin is one of the old school of dip- 
lomats who prefer to stick to their embas- 
sies and dislike lecture tours. Unlike most 
of his colleagues, he has always spent the 
summer in Washington. As a matter of 
fact, his wife, the former Hayriinnisa 
Riistem, gets around more than he does. 

The ambassador’s day begins at 7:30, 
when he turns on the radio for the news 
—and since the war began, he says, “eve- 
ning comes on before I know it.” His par- 
ties, which used to be frequent but never 


} elaborate, are fewer now. He has less time 





Acme 


Ertegiin also reads Persian poetry 


than ever to read the Persian poetry he 
loves and much of which he knows by 
heart. On rare trips to New York he used 
to enjoy comparing notes on poetry with 
the Afghan Trade Commissioner, Mo- 
hammed Omar Khan. 

Nor has Ertegiin much time now for his 


other hobby, metalworking. He took this. 


up some time ago because it gave him a 
chance to use his hands and rest his mind. 
For family and friends he makes cigarette 
lighters, eyeglass frames, and jewelry, work- 
ing in aluminum and silver, He wears a 
pair of cuff links that he.recently fash- 
ioned out of silver and smoke-blue Turkish 
agates. 

After eight years in the United States, 
Ertegiin’s three children have more Ameri- 
can ways than Turkish. The two boys are 
in college, and the zirl in a Washington 
school. The older boy is “an authority on 
jazz,” according to the ambassador, and 
fills the embassy with swing records. All 
three of them help their father in one re- 
spect, he says: “They know American slang 
and can interpret for me words that can- 
not be found in any dictionary.” 


Anopheles Bite the Dust 


Those lights ingpoxes, and the fans that 
made peculiar noises along the Potomac 
River and in the wooded recesses of Oxon 
Run near Washington during the past few 
weeks, were not as sinister as they seemed. 
They were mosquito traps set by United 
States and District Public Health officers. 
The lights were to attract the insects, and 
the fans sucked them into screen slides for 
minute scrutiny by Public Héalth scien- 
tists. 

Discovery of three instances of malaria 
among visitors in the overcrowded capital 


—the first cases since 1925, with the excep- 
tion of one in 1940—and the suspected 
presence of Anopheles (malarial mosqui- 
toes) in the waters of the Potomac had 
caused health authorities some concern. 
They pointed out that the malarial mos- 
quito does its insidious work from dusk to 
dawn, and soldiers, sailors, and Marines 
who stand guard along the Potomac at 
night might be particularly vulnerable. 

The mosquito traps revealed that the 
infectious species were actually present, 
and Health Department trappers mapped 
a course of action. Last Friday, Washing- 
ton and vicinity were given their first bom- 
bardment of the war: private planes un- 
der contract to the Government, stationed 
at the Quantico, Va., Marine Base, swooped 
down and loosed their loads of deadly Paris 
green on mosquito breeding grounds. 
Bombings and dustings will be carried out 
once a week for the duration of the breed- 
ing season. 


Sweet and Sour. 


Two incidents in the Capital last week 
illustrated the way Army and Navy chiefs 
insure military obedience by first evoking 
a spirit of mingled awe and affection: 


q When an Army transport plane crashed 
near Pittsfield, Mass., on Aug. 15, Para- 
troop Sgt. Robert G. Lee of Columbus, 
Ohio, pulled seven of his nineteén com- 
rades from the flaming wreckage, fired his 
pistol to summon aid, then collapsed. Re- 
port of his heroism reached Lt. Gen. Lesley 
J. McNair, commanding general of the 
ground forces, who decided Lee’s action 
merited the Soldier’s Medal, the Army’s 
highest noncombat award. But regulations 
governing this award call for numerous 
checks, verifications, and approvals lasting 
months and sometimes years. And Lee’s 
hospital report described him as critically 
perhaps fatally, burned. So General Mc- 
Nair slashed red tape, had a medal en- 
graved and a citation enscrolled, and 
ordered them delivered to Pittsfield in his 
personal plane. Next day Brig. Gen. E. G. 
Chapman Jr., air-borne troops commander, 
pinned the medal on Lee’s bandaged, blis- 
tered chest. 


{ Because attendance at the Navy’s week- 
ly movie show was getting too heavy, Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King ordered officers to 
stay away unless specifically detailed to 
view the selected newsreels. But last Fri- 
day the projection room was as packed as 
ever. Halfway through the program, a 
door opened suddenly, admitting a shaft 
of light. Muttered protests arose but soon 
died, and 100 newsreel fans steod to rigid 
attention as the Fleet Commander-in-Chief 
and an aide strode up the aisle, peering 
intently at faces right and left. Admiral 
King’s voice broke the heavy silence: 
“Haven’t these _— anything 
better to do than this?” This Friday’s at- 
tendance will be 25. 
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Hemispheric Unity for Allies 
Bolstered by Brazil at War 


Declaration by Vargas 
Spurs Other ‘Good Neighbors’ 
to Stand Against the Axis 


History repeated itself last week when 
Brazil declared war on Germany and 
Italy. The timetable of events ran almost 
identical with the nation’s course 25 years 
ago: 

Tuen: The last war had dragged into its 
fourth year when Brazil, under President 
Wenceslau Braz Pereira Gomes, joined the 
Allies on Oct. 26, 1917 as the only South 
American belligerent. Six months earlier 
the United States had entered the con- 
flict. For Brazil, the provocation was the 
sinking by a German U-boat of its steam- 
er, the Parana off the French coast. Once 
in the war the nation made its chief con- 
tribution to victory by supplying food to 
the Allies. Brazil’s small navy first helped 
the Atlantic Coast patrol and then served 
in the waters around Dakar, 1,600 miles 
across the South Atlantic. 


Now: The declaration of hostilities by 
President Getulio Vargas, which again 
made Brazil the only South American bel- 


ligerent, came as the present war ap- 





proached the end of its third year. The 


' United States had been in the struggle for 


more than eight months. And again Brazil 
had been driven into the fight by sub- 
marines. On Aug. 17 Rio de Janeiro an- 
nounced that five Brazilian vessels had 
been torpedoed within the previous three 
days with a probable loss of 600 lives. 
Two days later another vessel was de- 
stroyed. The total of all Brazilian ships 
sunk thus far reached nineteen. 


The nation’s two marches to war di- 
verged at one important point. In 1917 
the declaration of war was voted by Con- 
gress. Last week there was no Congress. 
President Vargas, who abolished it, made 
the decision himself, with the approval of 
his Cabinet which includes the outstand- 
ing apostle of American solidarity—For- 
eign Minister Oswaldo Aranha. 


Anger 


The ship sinkings had sent tempers up 
to the boiling point in Rio de Janeiro. 
Crowds forsook offices, shops, schools, 
homes, and cafés to storm along the 
mosaic pavements of the wider, tree-lined 
Avenida Rio Branco and other main 
streets. Forty German bars and coffee 
houses, two bakeries, and a club were 


? 


Belligerent: Brazil’s coast guns guard Rio de Janeiro’s mountain-studded bay 


wrecked. An Italian caught with a high- 
powered radio transmitter barely escaped 
lynching. Axis flags were burned. The 
crowds sang “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
and their own rousing, martial “Hymno 
Nacional Brasileiro.” They cheered Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in front of the American 
Embassy and Winston Churchill in front’ 
of the British Embassy. 

There was a march on the Guanabara 
Palace, now occupied by Vargas and once 
the home of Princess Isabel, daughter of 
the Brazilian Emperor Dom Pedro II. The 
dynamic 5-foot-4 President appeared. “I 
understand the feelings of the Brazilian 
people which I fully share,” he said. To 
the crowd went his promise to “act ener- 
getically against the criminals.” 

He did just that. Two ships about to 
sail with 40 Axis diplomats and 100 Ger- 
man nationals were ordered detained in 
Rio harbor. The 100, possessing no diplo- 
matic privileges, were to be held as security 
for a group of Brazilians, believed to num- 
ber eleven, whom the Nazis had imprisoned 
in Compiégne, France. The Brazilian Air 
Force accounted for one of the submarines 
that had been raiding along the 5,000-mile 
ceast. United States planes were credited 
with sinking two others. 

From the 74-year-old ex-President Braz, 
who had led the nation into the last war, 
came a statement of approbation: “In 
1917, when Brazilian ships were cowardly 
attacked and many Braziiians drawn to 
their deaths, Brazil knew how to do her 
duty. Now Germany has once more at- 
tacked a peaceful nation and torpedoed 
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our ships in our own Brazilian waters and 
once more this country knows how to do 
her duty.” 


Significance 


The largest country in the South Amer- 
ica (3,275,510 square miles) , and the most 
populous (46,000,000) , Brazil is neverthe- 
less in no position to offer substantial mili- 
tary aid to the Allies. Its army numbers 
only some. 100,000 with reserves of about 
$00,000. Its navy, consisting of two old 
battleships, two cruisers, ten destroyers 
built or building, and smaller craft, will 
again, as in 1917, be used to guard ship- 
ping from attack. The peacetime air force 
of 3,675 men has lately been increased con- 
siderably; many fliers have been training 
in the United States. American planes are 
being sent to Brazil and Lend-Lease as- 
sistance is being supplied for a chain of 
air bases. These are a strategic necessity in 
the defense of the Americas since “the 
bulge of Brazil,” the most easterly point in 
the hemisphere, is only a few hours flying 
time from Dakar. And the Brazilian decla- 
ration of war means that still more 
United States assistance must be forth- 
coming; the details will be worked out 
by a joint Brazilian-United States mili- 
tary commission which began its sessions 
last week. 

But for other than military reasons, Bra- 
zil is a valuable ally. In this war, as in the 
last, it will supply foods and raw materials 
to the United Nations. Already it is ex- 
porting many minerals for war production 
—chiefly manganese (the world’s main de- 
posits are in Brazil, Russia, and India), 
industrial’ diamonds, quartz crystals, and 
mica. Its undeveloped iron-ore reserves are 
rated among the largest in the world with 
a quality equal to that of the finest Swed- 
ish ore; production of pig fron and steel is 
rapidly increasing. The United States is 
partly financing new iron and steel instal- 
lations at Volta Redonda which will have 
a capacity next year of some 300,000 tons 
of steel and eventually of 750,000 tons. 

Another immediate result of the declara- 
tion will be a thorough housecleaning 
among the nation’s 1,000,000 Germans and 
1,500,000 Italians. Axis spies will un- 
doubtedly find the going rougher from 
now on. 

On the psychological side, Brazil’s action 
stirred the rest of South America. Uruguay, 
Peru, and Chile promptly granted Brazil 
all rights of nonbelligerency, which means 
that Brazil may make use of its neighbors’ 
ports and airfields. In addition, Uruguay 
seemed to move nearer to a declaration of 
war on the Axis and Chile nearer to a 
diplomatic break. Such a move by Chile 
would leave Argentina as the lone oasis of 
neutrality in the hemisphere. Pro-demo- 
cratic Argentines cheered Brazil’s action 
last week, but not even the most optimistic 
believed that President Ramon S. Castillo 
would abandon his settled policy of friend- 
ly relations with the Axis. 
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War leaders: President Vargas .. . 


Wide World 
... and Foreign Minister Aranha 


Poker in Cuba 


Late in July _Cuba’s President, the 
bouncing, 41-year-old Fulgencio Batista, 
cupped his hands over his ears. What he 
heard was a public clamor for a new Cab- 
inet—one that would include a wider rep- 
resentation of political parties and at the 
same time speed up the country’s war ef- 
fort. On Aug. 4, the Cabinet headed by 
Prime Minister Carlos Saladrigas y Zayas 
obliged by resigning “in the interests of 
national unity.” 

Batista resolved this political crisis last 
week by naming a former adversary to 
head the Cabinet. The new Prime Minister 
is Ramon Zaydin y Marques Sterling, 46- 
year-old Liberal and a nephew of the late 


Manuel Marques Sterling, onetime envoy 
to Washington. 

A journalist and jurist, Zaydin had been 
active in politics since 1922. During the 
Gerardo Machado regime, he went into 
exile in the United States and as a member 
of the Junta Revolucionaria made himself 
a remote thorn in the dictator’s side. He 
returned to Havana in .1988 and was 
elected to the Senate in 1986. 

Known as a hard worker, Zaydin finds 
diversion in poker and dominoes, Cuba’s 
most popular games. Being brilliant at nei- 
ther, he was reported last week to be hay- 
ing a hard time finding opponents: no one 
wanted to beat the Prime Minister. 

In addition to Zaydin, Batista added 
four new members to the Cabinet: Sen, 
Juan Miguel Portuondo Domenech, a Lib- 
eral, as Minister of Health; Evelio Go- 
vantes, Liberal, Public Works; Rep. Sergio 
M. Valdez Alba, Democrat, Agriculture: 
and Rep. Rafael Santos Jiménez, Demo- 
crat, Minister Without Portfolio. The oth- 
er appointees were holdovers from the Sala- 
drigas Cabinet. 

One who survived the shake-up was 
Cuba’s first woman constitutional Cabinet 
Minister, Dr. Maria Gomez Carbonnell, an 
attractive 38-year-old feminist whom Ba- 
tista made Minister Without Portfolio last 
June. Her present job is organizing Cuban 
women in civil defense. 





Horthy the Younger 


To the Russian marksmen it might have 
been just another enemy plane. The flam- 
ing wreckage, however, pancaking on the 
bloodstained soil of the great Don bend, 
divulged a bigger story: the dead flier was 
Stephen Horthy, 38-year-old Vice Regent 
of Hungary and eldest son of the Regent, 
Admiral Miklés (Nicholas) Horthy de 
Nagybanya. 

This meager news, reaching Hungary 
last week, provided a fresh object lesson 
in the high cost of fighting for Adolf Hit- 
ler. Plans for the celebration of St. Ste- 
phen’s Day (Aug. 20) , the country’s great- 
est holiday, were abruptly canceled. For 
the 74-year-old Regent, ruler of the king- 
less kingdom since 1920, grief was com- 
pounded with a serious blow to his hope of 
setting up a Horthy dynasty. Only last 
Feb. 19 his son was created heir apparent 
to the Regency. Young Horthy had served 
only a few weeks as a flight lieutenant on 
the Russian front before death overtook 
him. 

Before the war, the handsome, dashing 
Stephen had led the life of a playboy. On 
the polo grounds and in the night clubs of 
gay Budapest, the tall, athletic figure of 
the “Crown Prince” had been a familiar 
sight. In 1929, as the result of a love af- 
fair with the wife of a foreign diplomat, 
he was “exiled” to America, where he 


worked for two years in Ford’s Detroit 
plant. After his return to Hungary, he 
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ST YR ) N (DOW POLYSTYRENE) 


IF YOUR eye were looking through the crystal-clear cube, you would see the 
fascinating future of a remarkable plastic development. This cube is 
STYRON*— Dow’stradename for polystyrene which it pioneered and produces. 


STYRON makes possible a host of useful fabrications. It is a highly efficient 
electrical insulator and is resistant to alcohol, acids and alkalies. Precision 
moldings from this material have high dimensional stability, STYRON is 


but one of several Dow plastics—all possessing endless possibilities for 
new applications when peace returns. 


Behind STYRON is the water-white liquid—styrene—an essential ingredient 
of synthetic rubber and one of Dow’s great contributions to Victory. 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + St. Louis - Chicago - San Francisco + Los Angeles » Seattle » Houston 











UNITY 
THAT GETS THINGS DONE 


IWABIG way 


@ You hear a lot about pooling 
these days — pooling materials — 
pooling machines— pooling man 
power. 


This is an old story to the railroads. 


For nearly sixty years, the freight 
cars of any railroad in North 
America have been used by every 
other railroad — the greatest con- 
tinental pool of carrying capacity 
ever conceived. 


To accomplish this free use of any 
car by all railroads has meant 


... that track gauge must be 
the same 


.. that couplers must work 
together 


.. that brake systems must 
be uniform 


.. that parts must be so 
standardized that any 
shop anywhere can service 
and repair any car 

...and that there must be 
plans and arrangements 
among railroads for this 
continuous flow of cars 
from line to line. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN | 


This marvel of practical coordi- 
nation is one big reason why, since 
war came, the railroads have been 
able to meet demand upon demand 
for more and more transportation 
service — hauling more freight 
more miles in 1941 than any trans- 
portation system anywhere in the 
world had ever before hauled 
in a year—and they are leaving 
that record far behind in 1942. 


Yes, unity—unity among the rail- 
roads, unity between the shippers 
and the railroads, and between 
both of them and the government 
—gets things done in a big way. 
The nation’s other war needs limit 
the amount of materials which 
can be used to equip the rail- 
roads to do still more, but 

with what they have, and 

what they may be able to 

get, the railroads will 

deliver the last 

measure of 

transporta- 

tion. 
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Here and There With Newsweek’s Foreign Correspondents 


Vicuy: Those who used to know Paris 
wouldn’t recognize it today. The last car of 
every subway train is a “Levy car.” Jews, 
wearing the yellow star of David, are 
obliged to travel in that car and particu- 
larly are barred from the extra-fare first- 
class car wherein ride—gratis—the Ger- 
man Officers and soldiers of the Paris gar- 
rison .. . On the wide sidewalks on both 
sides of the Madeleine, bicycle storage 
parks have been created for the million 
Parisians who work downtown or come 
there to shop or for the theater. There are 
hours of the day when not a single auto 
is to be seen the whole length of the 
Champs Elysées . . . After a record crop 
of radishes, the famous flower gardens in 
the Luxembourg, the Tuileries, and the 
Champs Elysées are now being picked 
daily by municipal gardeners for tomatoes, 
green beans, and new potatoes. In the rus- 
tic calm of the capital, Parisians speak of 
the city as “my village,” and the press re- 
fers to it as “the biggest village in France.” 


Panama: Prices have gone up alarm- 
ingly. In the Canal Zone commissaries, 
which traditionally undersell Panama 
stores by anywhere from 50 to 500 per 
cent, prices have risen an average of about 
40 per cent. As an outstanding example, a 
standard brand of red salmon was selling 


in January for 11 cents and in April for 
18 cents; today it costs 44 cents—when 
you can get it. In Panama the price differ- 
ential is even greater. A can of tomatoes 
sells for 60 cents, a 10-cent can of beans for 
40 cents, and native oranges are 714 cents 
apiece. 

Owners of cars wanting to sell them ad- 
vertise: “Five good tires for sale, $500— 
late model car thrown in free.” People are 
getting fancy prices for tires; an almost 
new one fetches as high as $110 cash. Such 
are the results of tire rationing which has 
been in effect in both Panama and the 
Canal Zone for many months now. Pana- 
ma’s humidity also raises a peculiar tire 
problem: a large stockpile cannot be main- 
tained, since dampness rots the rubber in 
a matter of months. 


Rio pve JaANerro (from a correspondent 
en route to New York from Shanghai) : 
Contrary to international law, which for- 
bids the use of war prisoners on military 
projects, the Japs have sent. about 100 
American Guam Island prisoners to work 
as stevedores on the docks of Osaka, a 
major port near Kobe, now humming with 
activity. Sweating in the hot, humid sum- 
mer, the men are forced to load Jap Army 
transports with bombs, guns, ammunition, 
anc other supplies. In return for their labor 


they get a few. sen daily, which are myth- 
ically deposited to their credit in a Jap 
bank. 

Jap-held American prisoners, exclusive 
of resident civilians in occupied Asia, and 
prisoners taken in the Philippines, are in- 
terned in two camps—one in Japan, the 
other in China. The largest of the camps is 
that at Woosung, a former Jap cavalry 
barracks near Shanghai. In it are the Ma- 


rine and civilian defenders of Wake Island, | 
North China Marines, sailors from the |) 
United States gunboat Wake, seamen from | 
sunk American merchantmen, and officers 
of the liner President Harrison—whose * 
crew was released at Shanghai where they | 
roam about at will. Three-fourths of the | 


Guam Island prisoners are in Japan’s 
Zentsuji camp. Many Philippine prison- 
ers are also reported working in labor 


gangs building roads on Hainan Island off 
Indo-China. 


Internment-camp conditions aren’t ex- | 
tremely bad. While food consists mainly | 


of rice with a small amount of barley and 


pickles added to prevent beriberi, it is [ 


sufficient in quantity. Reading matter is 
scarce but games, at first forbidden, now 
are permitted. The greatest hardship is 
the lack of adequate medicines, of coal to 


heat the camp, and of warm clothing for 
winter. 





became manager of the State Machine 
Works and president of the Hungarian 
Railways. 

A skilled sportsman-flier, young Horthy 
made a solo flight in July 1939 from Buda- 
pest to Bombay, India—a four-day trip— 
with only a compass and airways maps 
to guide him. Nine months later he flew 
with his bride, the attractive Countess 
Ilona Edelsheim-Gyulay, to Rome on 
their wedding trip. 


q While Hungary went into national 
mourning, Stephen’s younger brother, 
Nicholas, Hungarian Minister to Brazil, 
fretted away his hours aboard a diplo- 
matic exchange ship in Rio de Janeiro 
harbor. Slated for repatriation last May 
when Hungary broke off relations with 
Brazil, Nicholas Horthy Jr. boarded the 
ship a week ago only to hear that its sail- 
ing had been held up by President Getulio 
Vargas in an order preliminary to his dec- 


laration of war against the Axis (see page 
6). 





Death of a Penitent 


“He'll never come back,” friends whis- 
pered knowingly as the stocky, 41-year-old 
Wehrmacht private boarded the Russia- 
bound train. Prof. Karl Bémer, onetime 
foreign press chief of the German Propa- 
ganda Ministry, was going to the front to 
atone. Just one year before, in mid-June 


1941, the pasty-faced Nazi propagandist 
with the thinning blond hair and protrud- 
ing blue eyes had committed the crime of 
his life: he had betrayed his Fiihrer’s trust. 

Not for his life could the befuddled press 
chief remember how it happened. He had 
been to a cocktail party at the Bulgarian 
Legation in Berlin and guzzled a bit more 
than he could stand, though a notorious 
hard drinker and bon vivant. Next thing 
the unhappy Bémer knew he was in 
Moabit Jail on a charge of “treason 
through negligence.” The Gestapo said 
Bémer, bragging as usual, had spilled at 
that party the greatest official secret: “We 
are invading Russia a week from now.” 
The People’s Court found Bémer guilty, 
but a personal intervention from his old 
friend and boss, Joseph Goebbels, saved his 
head; the involuntary betrayer got off with 
a two-year sentence. 

Having served eight months, the dis- 
graced Bémer received permission to “clear 
his name” by fighting as a buck private for 
Fihrer and Fatherland. Last week the Ger- 
man radio reported that Bémer would 
never come back. He had died in a Cracow 
hospital of wounds received in fighting 
around Kharkov. 

This was the man who once had served 
the Weimar Republic as a trusted and re- 
spected professor of journalism and whom 
William L. Shirer once described as “a 
typical Nazi except that he is intelligent 


and has traveled widely.” Professor Bém- 


er’s travels included several lecture tours 
to the United States in the early ‘thirties. 
Foreign correspondents in Berlin liked him 
better than most other Nazi officials, be- 
cause of his better understanding of their 
professional needs. 





Kowtow 
Two of Adolf Hitler’s most abject. col- 


laborators, Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain, | 
French Chief of State, and Pierre Laval, | 
Chief of Government, last week performed | 
the lowest obeisances of their collaborating | 
lives. After the Dieppe raid they sent a | 
message congratulating the commander of [ 
the German Forces in France, Gen. Hein- | 
rich von Stiilpnagel, on his “success” in | 


the “rapid clearance of French soil.” 





Linlithgow’s Hopes 


The Viceroy of India, surveying a revolt- | 
harassed land from his $10,000,000 copper- | 
domed palace in New Delhi, last week re- | 
ceived an urgent letter. It began, “My = 


dear Lord Linlithgow,” and ended with the 
signature of Mohandas K. Gandhi. The 
Mahatma, now a de luxe prisoner in an- 
other palace at Ponna, reiterated his an- 
cient demand for Indian independence. 

The 54-year-old Viceroy, once defined as 
a “large, shy, stubborn Scot,” made a brisk 
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Even aviation experts have difficulty these days in 
keeping up with the rapidly changing designs and 
improvements in our bombers, fighters and trainers. 
But tires for our war planes have to keep up. 
Because tires must have the stamina to stand up 
under the tremendously increased strain of modern- 
day take-offs and landings. 


General served the aviation tire needs of our 
armed forces long before the war. General origi- 
mated, developed and patented the streamline 
smooth contour principle, out of which the 
modern airplane tire has come. 





Today, General’s long practical experience in avi- 
ation tire manufacture has “earned their wings” for 
General Tires in America’s battle for air supremacy. 


Our battle for Victory at bome must be one of 
conserving the tires now in use on our civilian 
cars and trucks ... to keep our War Production 
going at capacity ... to haul men and materials 
to factories . . . and to let our armed forces have 
first call on all the rubber available. Don’t let 
speed, neglect or unrepaired damage waste 4 
single mile of America’s precious rubber. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. e Akron, Ohio 


COPYRIGHT, 1942, THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 





VICTORY WILL 


Tokyo Knows Generals. In a telegram to 
General Tire workers, Brigadier General 
Doolittle said, “We bombed Tokyo in 
the North American bombers you helped 
build ...They will never stop us if you 


keep up your great work.” {Shown at left} 





“yreper pene ice 


GENERAL 


Trainers, Too, Need Rugged Tires. Unimproved 
fields... constant inexperienced take-offs and 


; landings... call for maximum safety in train- 


ing ship tires. Shown above are five Boeing 
trainers destined for Peru, Great Britain, 
China, U.S. Navy and U.S. Army {top to bottom) 


The Sign of Tire Inspection, Repairs and 
Recapping by Experts Who Know How 
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Three Lions 


Lord Linlithgow’s family prestige was at stake in India; Jinnah pondered two questions for the Hindus 


reply. He rejected Gandhi’s arguments and 
made it clear that further correspondence 
would be futile. 

It was an old story, sodden with disap- 
pointments. On taking office in 1936, Lin- 
lithgow had nourished hopes of making 
India an integral part of the British Com- 
monwealth. Family prestige was at stake: 
his father, the first Marquess of Linlith- 
gow, had conducted the negotiations that 
resulted in the federation of Australia. 
Success for the son would have added a 
new jewel to the family crest. But between 
imperialists in London and Gandhi’s In- 
dian National Congress party, settlement 
of the problem was foredoomed to failure. 
Historians dredged up a barnacled anec- 
dote: at the Viceroy’s christening, the min- 
ister, forgetting that the family name of 
the Linlithgows was Hope, committed a 
historic boner. “The world,” he said, “is 
full of blasted hopes.” 

Last week the Indian problem took on 
the most dismal aspect of Linlithgow’s 
whole six-year tenure. Gandhi’s revolt, hav- 
ing died down in Bombay, its epicenter, 
still rippled in Madras and in Bengal— 
the most likely sector for a Japanese in- 
vasion. Mobs still burned streetcars and 
soldiers still fired at the mobs. The gov- 
ernment, having jailed most of the Con- 
gress leaders, arrested Gandhi’s son Deva- 
das, managing editor of The Hindustan 
Times. The Mahatma’s own paper, Hari- 
jan, was suppressed. Foreign observers ex- 


pressed a fear that as violence waned an 
equally devastating passive resistance cam- 
paign would begin. 

To Linlithgow, now committed to a 
standpat attitude, came only tenuous sug- 
gestions for a way out of the impasse. 

In New Delhi various political leaders, 
including Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, 
the former Premier of Madras, and Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, famous constitutional law- 
yer, were reported to be working out a 
formula acceptable to both the govern- 
ment and the Congress. The Moslem lead- 
er Mohammed Ali Jinnah, also dallied with 
the possibility of putting two questions to 
Gandhi: (1) Would the Hindu-controlled 
Congress join with the Moslem League in 
the formation of a national war govern- 
ment? (1) Would the Congress accede to 
the division of India into separate Mos- 
lem and Hindu states after the war? But, 
since the Cripps mission had foundered on 
Moslem-Hindu discord, the prospects for 
an agreement were not bright. 

Hardly more promising was a suggestion 
advanced in London by the Common 
Wealth, a left-wing organization headed 
by J. B. Priestley, the author and radio 
orator. The group proposed an internation- 
al mediating committee to include Rajago- 
palachari, Sapru, Vice President Henry 
A. Wallace, Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, the 
Most Rev. Foss Westcott, English Bishop 


of Calcutta, and Nikolai M. Schvernik, - 


Soviet Commissar for Nationalities. 


Canadian Manpower 


Canada, facing a wartime labor short- 
age, moved last week to impose a drastic 
control of manpower. In the near future, 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King told the 
nation in a radio address, a new set of . 
regulations, authorized by the National 
Resources Mobilization Act, will go into 
effect. Salient points of the program: 


¥ No employer will be allowed to dismiss 
an employe, and no worker will be allowed 
to quit his job without reasonable notice in 
writing. 

q Any person quitting a job will be re- 
quired to obtain a permit before taking a 
new one. The right to take a new job may 
be restricted to a specified locality, in- 
dustry, or even industrial concern. 


{ The government will control all employ- 
ment want ads. 


{ Certain workers may be induced by 
Selective Service to shift jobs. In such 
cases they will have the same right as 
members of the armed forces to claim re- 
instatement in their old positions after 
the war. 


{ Nonessential civilian work will be cur- 
tailed or eliminated. 


{| Women between the ages of 20 and 24 
will be required to register on Sept. 14 in 
the first official inventory of womanpower. 

















THE ANSWER 


Ses question of war has only two 
answers. Win or lose. Every man 
may express his answer as he pleases 
but the sum of all the answers is the 


same. Win or lose. 


Here’s the way we’ve expressed ours. 
Long before Pearl Harbor we started 
converting and enlarging our plant 
facilities to make war materials for our 


fighting forces on a mass production 


basis. Long before Pearl Harbor we 


were working 24 hours a day, seven 


days a week turning out these vitally 


CON NERS VILLE : 


important assemblies. There have been 
no strikes, no shut-downs. As our War 
Production program has progressed our 
men have become steadily more effi- 
cient at their new jobs, and the man- 
hours per unit have dropped accord- 
ingly. They’re out to beat the present 
figures and they will. We have deep 
confidence in what our fellow Ameri- 
cans are doing. As for us, we’ve been 
handed a challenge. We’ve been dared 
to do a job that some slant-eyed 
orientals thought we couldn’t do. 


We're doing it. That’s our answer. 


CORPORATION 
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AMERICAN CENTRAL 


MANUFACTURING 


INDIANA 
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Meat Shortage Ills Are Traced 
to Booming Purchasing Power 


Public Eats More Steaks 
and Shows How Labor’s Wages 
Interlock with Farm Prices 


Reports of meat shortages and meat- 
packing-plant shutdowns spread across the 
nation last week. The result was frenzied 
action on the part of Administration lead- 
ers to solve the complex problems sur- 
rounding the “how” of feeding the nation, 
its soldiers and Allies. At the same time 
they struggled to find ways of keeping 
farmers at maximum livestock production 
and the meat-packing industry in shape 
to handle coming record-breaking totals 
of pigs and cattle. 

And at the week’s end, definite steps 
were under way to (1) iron out the biggest 
wrinkles in meat prices and distribution, 
(2) pave the way for ceilings on livestock 
prices and possibly for subsequent meat 
rationing, and (3) do away with 110 per 
cent of parity for agricultural products 
and stabilize prices at 100 per cent. A 
fourth development, pointing toward a tie- 
in of wage controls with proposals for 
lowered parity, was a probability. 

Thus, under the stimulus of having to 
“do something” about the meat situation, 
the Administration again found itself 
bumping its head against the inflation 
problem—which is basically a contest be- 
tween agricultural prices and wage rates. 
In the meantime, what promised to be a 
bang-up fight between farm and labor 
blocs in Congress was temporarily over- 
shadowed by the need for immediate ac- 
tion. For many small meat-packing firms 
were near the ragged edge of failure. Con- 
sumers generally were encountering either 
actual meat shortages or, at best, more 
limited meat selections. Seasonally re- 
duced supplies, increased consumer de- 
mand, and large government purchases 
combine to create the acute situation. 


Meat 

Increasingly severe regional shortages 
of meat, coming as they did on the heels 
of angry demands for relief from small 
meat packers through their newly formed 
National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, brought the first official action. 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wick- 
ard, in his capacity as chairman of the 
War Production Board’s Foods Require- 
ments Committee, hastily announced plans 


for adjusting inequalities in price ceilings, 
both retail and wholesale, and for alloca- 
tion of meats on a wide, regional basis to 
insure equality in national distribution. 
He also revealed that the Office of Price 
Administration was getting up a meat- 
rationing program as an ace in the hole 
should preliminary steps fail. The OPA 
was also busy on a “universal” ration book 
which could apply to meat and possibly 
fifteen other items, and the WPB was 
working out a program easing regional 
shortages through broad allocations. 
Then there began talk of reviving the 
“meatless Tuesdays” of the last war. Roy 
F. Hendrickson, administrator of the Ag- 
riculture Department’s marketing admin- 
istration, broached the idea in a speech to 
the Retail Meat Dealers Association in 
Chicago. He warned the meat dealers that 
a 3,000,000,000-pound shortage looms for 
civilians in the year ending June 30, 1943, 
explaining this resulted from increased 








consumer purchasing power. And much to 
the dismay of meat packers and butchers, 
the “meatless Tuesday” idea was taken 
up with gusto by delegates attending the 
annual convention of International Stew- 
ards and Caterers Association in Chicago. 
In San Francisco, meat jobbers proposed 
to hotels, restaurants, and other large- 
scale meat buyers a once-a-week “victory” 
menu in which stews, meat pies, and the 
like would take the place of T-bone steaks 
and choice chops. 
But the biggest surprise of the week 
was Wickard’s about-face. He espoused 
repeal of the 110 per cent of parity pro- 
vision and said he was agreeable to ceil- 
ings on livestock. Stunned farm-bloc legis- 
lators reeled only momentarily. “Tie agri- 
culture’s sacrifice to one by organized 
labor—legislate a real wage freeze” be- 
came their cry. However, some congress- 
men known for their partiality to agri- 
culture were mild in their denunciations of 
Wickard’s parity proposal. But they were 
firm in their stand that there must be 
“equality of sacrifice,” and made it clear 
this meant organized labor. 
Meanwhile, a movement promised to get 
under way for President Roosevelt to seize 
this opportunity of bringing the wage and 
farm-price situation un- 
der control. Sen. Robert 
A. Taft, Ohio Republi- 
can, summarized one 

_ school of Washington 
thought with the state- 
ment that parity might 
be reduced if the step 

* were coupled with an- 
other to control wages 
and if both were made 
at the personal request 
of the President. 


Significance 


From the standpoint 
of clearing the air on 
the vital question of 
meat shortage, _ last 
week’s developments ex- 
plained the why of con- 
-tradictory claims. The 
fact is that cries of meat 
shortage are not phony, 
measured in terms of 
what the consuming pub- 
lic would buy if permitted 
to. But by standards of 
what people are used to 
eating, there is no over- 
all shortage. Livestock 
coming to market total 
the highest .on record. 


However, the armed 








“Ride "Em, Cowboy!” 


services and Lend-Lease 
requirements take 35 per 
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© It's a far, far cry from armored 
knights to armored divisions . . . from 
the warrior in his iron cocoon 

to the airman laying death-eggs that 
hatch loudly for freedom. 


@ It’s a far cry, too, from the armorer 
at his hand-forge to the mines, 

mills, shops, factories and assembly lines 
that are girding this nation for 
totalityranny’s downfall. 


© In the office-adjuncts to these victory- 


-roaring plants, Comptometer 


adding-calculating machines and 
time-saving Comptometer methods are a 
double-barreled weapon in 

Management's arsenal . . . helping 

to produce vital control figures accurately, 
speedily and economically. 


© Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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cent of the Federally inspected product. 
The balance left for civilians is a shade 
less than last year’s record consumption 
(highest since 1924 on a per capita basis) , 
but will be 4 pounds more than the 131 
pounds per capita consumed domestically 
on the ten-year average, 1931-40. 

The record $115,000,000,000 national 
income this year supplies the pinch. Peo- 
ple want to buy more meat and choicer 
cuts. On the other hand, meat packers 
have been and are being squeezed out of 
business between unregulated livestock 
prices and wholesale and retail meat ceil- 
ings. This the government can’t allow, for 
all packing facilities must be strained to 
the utmost to process the record-breaking 
fall marketings of pigs and cattle. The 
problem, therefore, resolves itself into see- 
ing to it that the increased purchasing 
power does not force the lid off ceilings, 
and at the same time keeping the meat- 
packing industry in business. 

Behind the scenes are signs of some 
adroit political strategy. The farm bloc’s 
willingness to sacrifice the top 10 per cent 


of the hard-won 110 per cent of parity is: 


felt in some quarters to indicate realiza- 
tion of the untenability of holding out in 
wartime for that “extra” 10 per cent. The 
hint by Wickard that “subsidies” might 
be needed to stimulate the farmer to new 
records in livestock production as a sub- 
stitute for the extra 10 per cent forms the 
key to political thinking. Also, the farm 
bloc is not overlooking any opportunities 
of putting ceilings on industrial wages. 
¥rom the inflation standpoint, no more 
basic illustration of the tremendous com- 
plexity of controls needed could be sup- 
plied. What the farmer must pay to raise 
a pig depends in large measure on organ- 
ized labor’s wage demands which affect 
the cost of living and of production. What 
the workingman pays for pork chops de- 
pends in large measure on parity formulas. 





Bond Boosters 


Convinced that the promotion campaign 
for the purchase of War Bonds lacks con- 
certed drive, the Drug, Cosmetic, and Al- 
lied Industries Committee has decided to 
wage its own bond blitz. In collaboration 
with the Advertising Council, it has worked 
out an integrated year-long promotion 
campaign. 

The program, beginning about Novem- 
ber, will utilize magazines, newspapers, 
radio, farm journals, car cards, billboards, 
and posters. Master schedules are being 
worked out so that the drive will run on an 
even keel throughout the year and not hit 
a peak at any one month. Each ad will be 
prepared by the committee in cooperation 
with the Treasury Department but will be 
placed by the company’s own advertising 
agent in the publications or on radio net- 
works which he would normally use. Each 
advertisement and radio program will be 


devoted entirely to bonds with only an 
identifying signature by the company 
sponsor. 

Certain phases of the campaign will be 
directed toward the feminine market, but 
the masculine side won’t be neglected; a 
large part of the industries’ $700,000,000 











. Labor Muddle 


annual gross sales are made to the men. 
To finance the program, the committee, 
under the leadership of Lee H. Bristol, 
vice president of Bristol-Myers, is asking 
each member of the industry to allot 5 per 
cent of its total advertising appropriations. 
Although no one will estimate how much 
this will total, the committee hopes it will 
soar above $1,000,000. 
Other news on the bond battle front last 
week: i 


{The Treasury Department announced 
that milk bottles will be imprinted with a 
colored slogan: “Buy War Bonds—Every- 
body Every Payday—10%.” 





An August strike rash that broke out 
over half the face of the nation last week 
left pockmarks on vital war production. 
In a dozen industries from coast to coast, 
men walked out on their jobs or threatened 
to. Jurisdictional disputes between rival 
unions highlighted the parade. The threat 
that AFL-CIO fights might hamper the 
war effort continued to grow. 

One row started in. Louisville, Ky., in 
eleven plants of the Reynolds Metals Co. 

(Continued on Page 51) 





Acme photos 


Strong-Arm Gal: The Timken Roller Bearing Co. is training a squad 
of girls to act as policewomen in the Canton, Ohio, plant to free able-bodied 
men either for work in the factory or for active service in the nation’s armed 
forces. Beatrice Prince, former telephone operator, shows how to use the tricks 
of ju-jitsu. Although she weighs only 115 pounds, Miss Prince, without much 
trouble, can unseat a 220-pound man or toss him over her hip. . 
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Wanted urgently: 


Shortage of steel scrap is threatening the 
war-production program. _ 

If ships, planes, tanks and guns are to 
be produced in the volume needed to win 
the war, the country’s steel-making facili- 
ties must operate at full capacity. But 
the plain truth is that the steel scrap 
to support continued capacity operations 
is not available, and not in sight. 


United Effort Will Do the Job 


Thanks to the construction of new blast 
furnaces, the deficiency is being partly 
made up by using more pig iron in steel-- 
making. But tremendous quantities of 
additional scrap must be found within the 
crucial next few months. 

Actually, many thousands of tons of 
steel scrap are potentially available if 


only they can be gathered in. This | 


scrap, needed so urgently in the war effort, 
is scattered through the industrial plants, 
mines and railways, the farms and the 
homes of the nation. The problem is to col- 
lect it and get *t -nsving to the steel mills. 


try. It’s needed, now! 


STEEL SCRAP 


Everyone must help. If everyone will, 
there will be scrap to meet the needs of the 
war-production program. 

Make a checkup in your plant or ware- 
house, or any other property you own or 
manage, and in your home. 

Have any odds and ends of steel or iron 
that may be lying around collected. If 
you have any obsolete or idle equipment, 
machinery, or parts—anything that’s 
made of iron or steel and isn’t really 
needed—junk it, and get the scrap mov- 
ing toward the steel mills. 


How to Put Your Scrap to Work 
Some iron or steel now lying rusting and 
forgotten around your property may help 
to save the lives of Americans in the bat- 
tle areas. Gather up every possible bit of 
iron and steel scrap. Sell it to a local junk 
dealer, or get in touch with your local 
scrap salvage committee. Put your scrap 
towork for your coun- 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 











Unlike ordinary papers, Patapar Vege- 
table Parchment is both grease-resisting 
and boil-proof. It stands firm against 
fats, oils, steam and moisture. 

Being GREASE-RESISTING and 
BOIL-PROOF, it makes an ideal food 
wrapper. Butter, milk, cheese, meats, 
lard, fish, vegetables, ice cream are just 
a few of the foods that are reaching 
homes every day fresher and more appe- 
tizing—thanks to Patapar. 

Patapar is also now being laminated 
to the new cylinder-type paper-board 
containers. This makes a satisfactory 
packaging unit for many kinds of. prod- 
ucts formerly packaged in cans. 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVES: 


Think this over. Food protection is only 
one of Patapar’s many jobs. Perhaps in 
your business you have a problem that 
could be handled by this remarkable 
paper. If so, write us outlining exactly 
what you have in mind. We'll say frankly 
whether we think Patapar could help you. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 840 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 





Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Signs of Strain on Our Financial Resources 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Not infrequently in the field of 
both politics and business the most 
important developments—the develop- 
ments which affect the course’ of events 
for years thereafter—are little things 
which at the moment appear to deserve 
only passing attention. The failure of 
Charles Evans Hughes to be cordial 
to Sen. Hiram Johnson in the 1916 
Presidential campaign is a famous in- 


_ stance from the political record. That 


cost Hughes the California vote and he 
thereby lost the Presidency. In the field 
of business and finance perhaps the 
most notable example was the lowering 
of the rediscount rate by the Federal 
Reserve Banks in 1927. Out of that 
grew the great inflation of 1928 and 
1929 and the depression which followed. 
All of which is by way of introduction 
to the statement that last week there 
was another one of those little things 
which in time to come we may | 
back to in the same way—look back 
and say that it was the first positive and 
unmistakable sign that the policy being 
followed in the financing of the war 
was placing a dangerous strain upon our 
financial resources—and we may say, 
further, that had we faced the issue at 
that time, instead of ducking it as we 
have, there would have been infinitely 
less serious problems to solve later. 


The development in question was 
the reduction of the amount of reserves 
which banks in New York and Chicago 
have to hold against deposits payable 
on demand. Like the lowering of the 
rediscount rate’ in 1927 it is a purely 
technical aspect of central bank manage- 
ment, which frightens many people into 
thinking that they cannot understand 
it. Actually, it is extremely simple. 

It has been customary in this country 
for approximately a hundred years to 
require all banks to keep a certain 
amount of reserves against their de- 
posits. The sole purpose of this require- 
ment is to limit the lending power of 
the banks—to keep them from going 
off on inflationary sprees that in due 
time inevitably lead to collapse. Thus, 
by requiring banks to maintain a reserve 
of 25 per cent, we can prevent them 
from creating deposits by loans and dis- 
counts to more than four times the 
amount of their reserves; with a require- 


ment of 20 per cent they are limited to 
five times the amount of their reserves, 
etc. 

Now with reserves serving this pur- 
pose it is obvious that if the percentage 
is reduced it increases the lending power 
of the banks. That is what: was done 
last week. The reserve requirement was 
reduced from 26 to 24 per cent. 


Why was the change made? It 
was made because the banks, especially 
some of those in New York; had loaned 
all the money they could under the 26 
per cent requirement. Their total de- 
posits were so high in relation to their 
reserves that if they made further loans 
or investments, thereby adding to their 
deposits, they would not be able to meet 
the legal requirement. In other words, 
they were in such a position that they 
could not make further purchases of 
government bonds—could no longer con- 
tinue to coin the government deficit into 
what Harry Scherman recently so well 
called “invisible greenbacks.” 

Under these circumstances the Treas- 
ury Department was faced with the 
necessity of either overhauling its war- 
financing program and putting it upon 
a basis which would not make such a 
heavy drain upon our banks, or of en- 
abling the banks to lend more by re- 
ducing their reserve requirement. The 
wise policy, of course, would have been 
the former. But the Treasury, through 
the Federal Reserve Board, decided to 
take the easy road and reduce the 
reserve requirements. 

It is being said that the change is 
too small to be of any real importance 
—that a drop of only two percentage 
points in the requirements, when they 
are double what they were at the end 
of the last war, cannot lead to dire con- 
sequences. That is mere wishful think- 
ing. The same thing was said of the 
drop in the rediscount rate in 1927. How 
could a decline from 4 to 3% per cent 
start an inflation boom? But it did, 
and the Reserve Board was never able 
to bring it under control. 


So it can be this time. For when one 


starts lowering bank reserve require- 
ments to finance a government deficit 
he is playing with financial dynamite. 
It means that the rules of prudence 
have been thrown in the wastebasket. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
Another was at the new Chrysler tank 
arsenal in Detroit. In the first, the CIO 
International Aluminum Workers of Amer- 
ica called out 188 men and threw picket 
lines around the plants in an unsuccessful 
effort to gain recognition as_ bargaining 
agent for Reynolds employes. They were 
fired. In the second, 475 AFL construction 
workers were called off the job to enforce a 
demand that 40 CIO sheet-metal workers 
on a Chrysler plant-construction project 
be replaced by AFL men. Early this week, 
the squabble was still unsettled. 


Wages 

Wage disputes caused other strikes and 
threatened to start still more. The chief 
reason for wage demands was the recent 
War Labor Board decision (NEWSWEEK, 
July 27) , ruling that workers were entitled 
to a 15 per cent wage increase over Jan- 
uary 1941 levels, on the ground that their 
cost of living had gone up that much. Con- 
) versely, the board had decreed that no in- 
creases would be granted where wage raises 
already equaled 15 per cent. At this point 
the WLB and organized labor parted com- 
pany. 

The government won the first test case 
of this ruling. When workers at the Gen- 
eral Cable Corp. in Bayonne, N. J., walked 
out in protest, the White House promptly 
ordered the Navy to take over (NEws- 
WEEK, Aug. 24.) After six days of Navy 
rule, the strikers last week backed down 
in the face of heavy firmness and agreed 
to forget their grievances. Thereupon Presi- 
dent Roosevelt returned the plant to its 
owners. 

Elsewhere in the country a score of 
other wage walkouts plagued the war effort. 
Typical was the strike at San Diego, Calif, 
where AFL electricians at the Marine base 
at Camp Pendleton, already earning $91.50 
a week, walked out because they wanted 
more money. Far more serious trouble, in- 
volving 250,000 steelworkers, was fore- 
, stalled when the United States Steel Corp. 
told the WLB it would not contest CIO 


demands for a 44-cent-a-day wage boost in 








; five subsidiary companies. 

, The biggest wage dispute of the week, 
° involving $2,000 employes in seven plants 
y of the war-vital Aluminum Co. of America, 
| was still brewing. On Thursday of this 
¥ week—on direct orders of their conference 
- committee—the CIO Aluminum Workers 
e 4 of America will vote on whether to strike 
Ww to enforce their demand for a dollar-a-day 
it wage increase, which was refused by the 
1, WLB. Such a strike would be a crippling 
le blow at aircraft production, because a 





large share of all war aluminum comes 








from Alcoa plants. 
e- * e 
sit Significance 
be. Philip Murray-and William Green still 
ce have not demonstrated that they are strong 
2 enough to keep their respective houses in 
_— order. And the current wave of strikes, 








WHICH! ROAD 
ARE YOU TAKING ? 


*You have only to read MEIN 
KAMPF to know that I have said 

it...I need not invade America... 
America will conquer herself from 
within fi Come! Help me bring you 
my new order...Drive your car 
all you can fi Spend all the 
money you’re making ‘fi 
Why bother with scrap 
rubber or metal, or 
grease from your 
kitchen ‘f Live the 
easy way, leave 
the rest to me.” . 


“Look me in the eye...go ahead...do 
it yy How can you take any road but 
mine, when back of you are ghosts of 
those who so loved Liberty they gladly 
died for it x When right on your street is 
a home that is staking a boy’s life on it... 
this minute yy ... No matter what ‘“‘they say’”’, 
every scrap of rubber and pound of metal and 
ounce of grease is needed yy Every dime or 
dollar you avoid spending, and invest in War 
Stamps and Bonds, drives the blitz of Inflation 
that much farther from your home ; It’s too 
late now to let George do it...It’s hard...It’s war 
.-..YoOu’ve got to shoulder the burden yourself.” 
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A factory, too, can save...can shoulder its part of 
the heavy burden. It is in this spirit that we at 
Roebling are working, every hour of every shift, 
every night and every day. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


ROEBLING 
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Scope of 
Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Services 


On the staff are civil, mechanical, 
electrical,chemical, mining, sanitary 
and industrial engineers, as well as 
business managers, plant operators, 
geologists, and sales and merchan- 
dising seniors. 

Clients of this firm are large and 
small, are in every section of the 
United States, and many industries. 

The services offered are: 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


Manufacturing Plants 
Oil and Gas Projects 
Power Plants 

Heavy Construction — 


OPERATION 
With Full Responsibility: 


PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 


Methods, Operations 
Plant Layout, Equipment 
Production Planning, Control 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 
Policies and Methods 
Administration 


SALES AND MARKETING 
Market Studies, Research 
Sales Policies and Methods 


REPORTS 


Business, Economic 
Financial 


APPRAISALS AND VALUATIONS 
Taxes, Depreciation, Amortization 
Properties, Securities, Patents 
Property Records, Insurance 
Purchase or Sale 


UTILITY RATE CASES 
Valuations, Rate Schedules 





Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 
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while relatively insignificant when meas- 
ured against the mounting totals of war 
production, is big enough to have a pro- 
nounced effect on public opinion. There 
were 198 new strikes in July involving loss 
of 233,614 man-days, according to the 
WLB. This compared with 171 strikes, or 
254,658 lost man-days in June. These 
strikes may revive a demand for restrictive 
union legislation—and even for a prohibi- 
tion of strikes, along the line of proposals 
that filled the legislative hopper prior to 
labor’s “no strike” pledge first uttered last 
December. 

The situation hasn’t yet gotten to that 
point, but Administration officials friend- 
ly to organized labor are extremely wor- 
ried about the trend—and also somewhat 
annoyed with the labor chiefs for buck- 
passing when it comes to enforcement of 
their pledges to hold down strikes. For 
while the national leaders of labor some- 
times appeal to workers to return to their 
jobs in individual instances, they haven’t 
used their power to expel offending unions 
or even to threaten to do so. Instead they 
make a statement of condemnation and 
leave it up to the White House to do the 
dirty work. 

Nevertheless, much of the responsibility 
for solving the labor muddle still lay with 
Philip Murray and William Green, who 
less than a month ago renewed “peace” 
talks at the instigation of the President— 
a reflection of his concern over the course 
of jurisdictional strikes. Negotiations look- 
ing toward merger of the opposing labor 
factions are slated for late September. 
Failure of the CIO and AFL chiefs to 
take strong, effective measures in enforc- 
ing labor peace, in the face of the increas- 
ing war tempo, would seem to make 
certain a drastic shift in Administration 
labor policy. 





Nelson Gets Tough 


Despite the air conditioning, Donald M. 
Nelson was perspiring slightly. He glanced 
up at the big sign directly over his head 
which read: “United We Stand.” Then he 
faced the battery of Washington newsmen 
who clustered around the long conference 
table. As he talked he toyed with a half- 
smoked cigar or banged the table top to 
drive home a point. 

The War Production Board chief plainly 


‘ was exasperated and, for the first time in 


the experience of reporters present, seemed 
annoyed at “dumb” questions. Back from 
a week’s rest, Nelson last Saturday looked 
more determined than reporters remem- 
bered him. They recalled earlier in the 
week he had said he would be “tough” 
and that “heads will roll.” Indeed, the 
first head had already rolled—that of 
Frederick I. Libbey, WPB engineering 
consultant. His “discussion” with a re- 
porter of a forthcoming WPB interoffice 
report criticizing the WPB steel depart- 
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July war production was up 


ment had formed the springboard early 
last week for widespread criticism of the 
board’s chief. For that Libbey lost his 
$5,600-a-year post. And the gossip was that 
more dismissals would follow. Questioned 
directly as to further dismissals, Nelson 
said only, “The WPB’s going to be made 
up of the best men we can get.” 

Leaning back in his chair, Nelson told 
the correspondents: “Now let’s get this 
straight, gentlemen. There’s no struggle for 
power. I have the power.” With these 
words he scotched reports that Army and 
Navy authorities had assumed veto power 
over his decisions. He amplified: “The 
power is vested in the President. He dele- 
gated it to me.” 

As to reports that production of muni- 
tions was lagging, the former mail-order 
executive smiled as he gave out the box 
score: war production in July, he said, 
was three and a half times that of Novem- 
ber 1941, one-sixth more than June, and 
one-third more than May. War materials 
turned out by American factories—in- 


cluding planes, tanks, guns, ships, and ~ 


field-combat equipment—presented an al- 
most perpendicular picture of progress 
(see chart). July output was valued at 
$4,500,000,000, or an annual rate of $54,- 
000,000,000. President Roosevelt’s goal for 
all of 1942 is $40,000,000,000. 

To a nation hungry for good news on the 
home front, Nelson gave these specific 
figures: ordnance—up 26 per cent ever 
June; naval ships—up 22 per cent; all air- 
craft—up 11 per cent; combat planes— 
up 6 per cent; merchant shipping—up 
6 per cent. 

He made it plain that, impressive as 
these statistics were, some of them ought 
to be better. Though major naval-ship con- 
struction in July was well ahead of schedule, 
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minor naval ships, merchant ships, and 
ordnance were still under expectations. 
Combat plane production was a “low spot” 
requiring extra effort in the future. 
Throughout the interview, Nelson empha- 
sized that the trend of output was still 
upwards—despite the fact that mass pro- 
duction of munitions was now at a stage 
of transition and that coordinating adjust- 
ments were constantly being made (see 
Perspective) . 





Overshoes for Tires 


The U.S. Rubber Co. blossomed out 
last week with a 10-pound “sandal” to 
give worn tires an extra 3,000 miles of 
life. Made of cotton impregnated with 
asphalt, the sandal fits over the tread of 
the tire; flaps under the wheel rim hold 
it in place. 

Though admittedly neither as cheap nor 
as practical as recapping or building new 
tires, and liable to catch fire at high 
speeds, the attachment can be turned out 
by existing carpet looms fast enough to 
supply 25,000 cars a week. Machinery 
does not have to be converted, labor sup- 
ply presents no problem, there is plenty of 
the necessary type of cotton, and the com- 
pany sees no limit to demand. Sales are 
due to start within 30 days. Statistically 
minded tire men threw cold water on too 
much enthusiasm: It would take at least 
twenty years at 25,000 sets weekly to 
supply sandals for the 29,000,000 passen- 
ger cars registered in the United States. 

Martin Castricum, of the company’s 
tire-development department, who started 
work on his invention last March, would 
have liked another twelve months to baby 
his idea along but had to hurry because 
of the sudden rubber shortage. 

PS. The day after the announcement, 
U.S. Rubber common soared from 1954 





U.S. Rubber’s cotton tire sandal 
offers new life for old rubber 


to 201%. But if the sandal goes over the 
stockholders may not collect dividends too 
fast, for U.S. Rubber spent huge sums in 
the research. 





Moving the Oil 
As summer’s end approached, Washing- 
ton and other officials took these steps 


toward solving the Eastern fuel-oil short- 
age that was daily growing more acute: 


§ The War Production Board set up a 
three-man committee to determine 
whether or not fuel oil should be rationed 
in the East. The committee, composed of 
Under Secretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson, Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son, and Petroleum Coordinator Harold 
Ickes, will also investigate the practica- 
bility of extending gasoline rationing to 
the Midwest, in order to relieve the East- 
ern shortage by shifting transport facili- 
ties from the Midwestern States. 


{In one such shift, the Office of the 
Petroleum Coordinator forbade rail trans- 
portation of gasoline in twenty Midwest- 
ern and Southern states, in order to release 
between 5,000 and 7,000 tank cars for 
service to the Atlantic seaboard. This will 
bring an additional 100,000 barrels daily 
to the East but still leaves a shortage of 
300,000 barrels daily. 


§ The OPC approved preliminary plans 
to extend the Plantation Pipeline from 
Greensboro, N. C., to Richmond, Va., to 
deliver another 30,000 barrels a day. The 
OPC also approved a plan for emergency 
movement of 15,000 barrels daily by Great 
Lakes tankers. 


{ The Real Estate Board of New York 
protested to Mayor Fiorello H. La Guar- 
dia that any rules governing heat and hot- 
water rationing should come from Federal 
and not local officials. La Guardia had pro- 
voked indignant objection by real estate 
men and tenants a week earlier when he 
directed New York City apartment-house 
operators to limit supplies of hot water to 
5% hours a day. 





‘Victory Clinics’ 

The WAACs have taken over most Des 
Moines hotels; the Army is ensconced in 
several Chicago -hotels, including the Ste- 
vens which boasts that it is the world’s 
biggest; Federal bureaus and visiting busi- 
hessmen are jamming Washington, and 
Atlantic City and other coastal cities are 
almost completely militarized. Since each 
of these cities has been a popular conven- 
tion center, it all adds up to a question 


.» mark: What’s going to become of the 


1,800 conventions held throughout the 
country each year? ; 

Seeking an answer, the Internationa 
Association of Convention Bureaus, com- 
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WITH “*MECHANIZED” 
HANDLING ON 
STANDARD CONVEYORS 


Maintain your “‘Victory” production 
pace ,.. install Standard Conveyors to 
assure a smooth, uninterrupted flow 
materials and parts through “mechan- 
ized handling” all along the production 
line — to avoid congestion in working 
areas — to release men for productive 
work — to make better use of existing 
plant space. 

Write for Bulletin NW-8—“Conveyors 
by Standard” —shows all types of Stand- 
ard power and gravity conveyors that 
will aid you to maintain and increase 
the schedule of production in your plant. 
STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. 
Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 


POWER AND 
GRAVITY 


Standard. 


CONVEYORS 
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Beardsley Ruml’s unique “pay as 
you go” income-tax plan would revise 
that old saw about nothing being certain 
except death and taxes. Under the 
proposal recently advanced by this 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, present-generation taxpay- 
ers would die leaving Uncle Sam holding 
the bag on one year’s taxes. 

His plan and variations thereof, which 
the Senate Finance Committee this week 
began considering, contemplates taking 
John Public out of his perpetual bond- 
age to the man with the long whiskers 
by making taxes payable as earned, in- 
stead of a year later. To do this, Ruml 
would “forgive” one year’s taxes. It is, 
in effect, a sort of daylight-savings plan 
applied to fiscal policy. For all practical 
purposes, however, the Treasury would 
not seriously feel the loss. It would 
be spread over the lifetime of the 
present generation of income-tax payers, 
or a period of approximately 35 to 50 
years. 

But Ruml’s plan, for all its startling 
simplicity, isn’t a taxpayer’s Santa Claus. 
On the contrary, proponents feel that 
through a pay-as-you-go basis, far more 
can be wrung out of the wartime Ameri- 
can taxpayer than could be realized under 
the present system. England, with a 50 
per cent normal tax rate, could never 
hope to collect so much if it weren’t 
“checked off” at the pay window, tax 
experts point out. 

As things now stand, income-tax pay- 
ers always are in debt to Uncle Sam, 
paying their taxes one year late. Theo- 
retically, of course, the wage earner re- 
serves out of his income enough to pay 
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Wide World 
Ruml wants “pay as you go” taxes 


the collector when the tax bill comes 
around. But it hasn’t worked out that 
way. Income taxes, for the most part, 
are paid, not out of savings but out of 
current earnings. 

It is because of the common failure of 
the average citizen to lay aside a portion 
of current earnings for the succeeding 
year’s tax payments that the House- 
approved tax bill, now being debated by 
the Senate Committee, is regarded as 
particularly onerous. The House bill 
would force a doubling up in collections 
by withholding a portion of the 1943 
tax at the source while collecting the 
1942 tax bill at the same time. Ruml’s 
proposal seeks to avoid burdening the 
public with this load and at the same 
time to place collections of taxes on a 
current basis. 

Between these two extremes, the 
Treasury’s tax expert, Randolph Paul, 


The Ruml Plan: It Pushes the Tax Clock Ahead One Year 


came up with a compromise last week 
before the Senate Finance subcommittee. 
It differed from the Ruml plan in two 
main points. Ruml would have all 1941 
taxes forgiven through considering their 
payment in 1942 as applying to that 
year’s taxes. Paul would forgive only 
that part of 1941 taxes applying to lower- 
income brackets.* 

Ruml would have the tax paid in the 
usual quarterly fashion with one differ- 
ence. Because it would be paid on the 
basis of an estimate of income rather 
than the actual income, adjustments 
would have to be made at the end of 
each year. If actual income were less 
than estimated income, a refund would 


- be made to the taxpayer. Conversely, an 


additional payment would be made to 
Uncle Sam should the estimate prove too 
low. Paul would, by way of contrast, 
presumably collect only a-part of a cur- 
rent year’s taxes by deduction at the 
source on a weekly or monthly basis. 
This could be done on the basis of the 
complicated House formula. The bal- 
ance would be settled in the succeeding 
year. Partial collection, as proposed in 
the House version of the tax bill, would 
require in each payroll a preliminary de- 
termination of the excess of pay for the 
period over the amount of the exemp- 
tion for the period, and then a computa- 
tion of tax on that excess. 





*Paul would forgive only the first $2,000 of 
taxable net income. Effect: A single man earn- 
ing $2,750 annually would completely skip a 
year’s taxes. So would a childless married 
couple earning $3,500. A family with one child 
sp pay no tax on annual income up to 

900. . 





posed of representatives from the 35 lead- 
ing convention cities in the United States 
and Canada whith pull some $150,000,- 
000 a year from the business of playing 
host, met in New York last week with 
hotel and transportation men to discuss 
the problems. 

Since the outbreak of war, conventions 
have dropped 30 per cent, but most of 
the cancellations have been fraternal 
groups which meet primarily for a good 
time. The other 70 per cent are trade and 
professional groups which now more than 
ever must get together to work out war 
problems. 

The Federal government does not frown 
on these “victory clinics”; on the con- 
trary, it welcomes the chance to put 
across a war-production message. A recent 
check on 408 conventions showed an aver- 
age of two and one-half official speakers 
from Washington. 

According to the IACB, efforts will be 
made to keep conventions concentrated 


in centrally located spots to save trans- 
portation mileage. Wherever possible, big 
national meetings will be supplanted by 
district or regional get-togethers. And they 
will be streamlined to cut down on side- 
shows and festivities; everything will be 
serious business. 





Kaiser-Hughes Team 


It became evident, this week that impa- 
tient Henry J. Kaiser had decided to do 
something about the apparent brush-off 
he’d been getting in Washington. Deter- 
mined to add cargo planes to his ship- 
building laurels, Kaiser with character- 
istic directness had earlier retorted to 
Washington predictions that he would run 
up against a scarcity of materials and air- 
craft engines: “I'll dig the ore and make 
them myself.” He. thought he had been 
given a “go-ahead” by War Production 
Board Chief Donald M. Nelson on his 





offer to build a fleet of Navy Mars flying 
boats. But then he learned the go-ahead 
was merely an offer by the WPB to con- 
sider proposals. 

So on Aug. 24, Kaiser announced he had 
teamed up with the multimillionaire sports- 
man and aeronautical engineer Howard 
Hughes to build a superfreight plane fleet. 
In this step he gained the financial back- 
ing he failed to find at the nation’s capital. 
The type of plane was not announced. And 
although its size was still secret, the new 
partnership revealed it would be bigger 
than the Douglas B-19, now the world’s 
largest land plane. Guesses were it would 
be double the size of the Lockheed Con- 
stellation, a giant substratosphere trans- 
port with which the Army is planning 
large-scale transport service. 

Present plans, said Kaiser, are already 
in the blueprint stage and call for 500 of 
the new monsters as a starter. There was 
no hint where they will be built, although 
‘Hughes has long been working at a closely 
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guarded field in Southern California on a 
“mystery plane” of reportedly huge pro- 
portions. 





Week in Business 


Gornc Up: Taxes paid by individuals 
through the first half of this year have had 
little effect on checking the rising tide of 
individual’s spendable incomes. This find- 
ing was announced this week by the De- 
partment of Commerce in a survey report- 
ing that national income by the second 
quarter of 1942 had flowed at an annual 
rate of $112,000,000,000 compared with 
$95,000,000,000 for 1941. War expenditures 
constituted 31 per cent of national income 
in the second quarter, against 15 per cent 
in the final 1941 quarter; the figure on out- 
put of goods and services (adjusted for 
inflating prices) was 15 per cent greater 
than in the second quarter of last year. 


Bans: The War Production Board froze 
all 35-millimeter motion-picture film in 
manufacturers’ hands to guarantee the 
armed forces a sufficient supply. The order 
covered only standard-sized commercial 
film and did not affect amateur film .. . 
To save on materials, the WPB stopped 
work on scattered construction projects 
that had been scheduled to produce 2,200,- 
000 kilowatts of new power. 


Business Notes: The War Damage 
Corp. approved the extension of govern- 
ment bomb insurance to cover currency, 
securities, and other valuable papers - . . 
To relieve retailers squeezed between price 
ceilings and relatively high wholesale levels, 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson per- 
mitted a reduction in wholesalers’ and 
manufacturers’ prices for work clothes. . . 
Provided the Federal Communications 
Commission approves, Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph will discontinue all spe- 
cial-rate, fixed-text telegrams after Sept. 18 
to prevent interference with wartime com- 
munications. 


Wincep Detivery: Nineteen four-place 
cabin monoplanes and 25 primary trainers 
were flown to Brazil in the largest flight 
delivery ever made to South America. The 
44 planes, built by the Fairchild Engine & 
Airplane Corp., were piloted 9,000 miles 
from Hagerstown, Md., to Rio de Janeiro 
by members of the Brazilian Air Force. 


Corton Piastics: The Hercules Powder 
Co. announced a new plastic made from 
cotton and alcohol, to replace rubber in 
hundreds of everyday items like hospital 
sheeting, rubber gloves, and raincoats. 


Expansion: Secretary of the Interior 
Harold Ickes opened 172,500,000 acres of 
public lands and their non-mineral _re- 
‘sources for use in the war program. The 
lands will probably. provide timber, sand, 
gavel, and stone for factories and housing 
Projects. 
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Jigsaw of Diplomacy: ‘How War Came’ Traces 


U.S. Foreign Policy From Sedan to Pearl Harbor 


' At midday, Dec. 7, 1941, America was 
technically at peace. President Roosevelt 
was eating his dinner at a corner of his desk 
and inspecting his stamp album. Fala, the 
Presidential dog, was at his feet. Harry 
Hopkins was lolling on a sofa nearby. 

Over at the Navy Department (by now 
it was 1:45) Secretary Knox, starting for a 
visit to the Washington Navy Yard, was 
handed an alert which had been inter- 
cepted from Mare Island: 

“From CINPAC [Commander in Chief 
Pacific Fleet] to all ships present Hawaiian 
area: Air raid on Pearl Harbor. This is no 
drill.” 

Puzzled, Knox asked: “What does this 
mean?” 

“By God, sir,” cried Rear Admiral Tur- 
ner, “they’ve attacked us!” 

Two minutes later President Roosevelt’s 
telephone rang, and he picked up the re- 
ceiver, munching an apple, to hear the 
news from Knox. Hopkins, overhearing the 
conversation, said quietly: “This is it.” 
Elsewhere Assistant Secretary of State 
Berle remarked: “The other shoe has been 
dropped.” 

From this dramatic beginning, Forrest 
Davis, free-lance writer, and Ernest K. 
Lindley, chief of NewsweeEk’s Washington 
bureau, flash back, in their revealing book, 
“How War Came,” over those months of 
jigsaw diplomacy by which the United 
States attempted to stall off war until she 
was in a position to fight. 

Some of its contents are already known, 
through a‘condensed vetsion published in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal several months 
ago—a version that caused some squawk- 
ing in the Washington correspondent corps. 
Leading the protests was Arthur Krock of 
The New York Times, who complained 
that “for the second time this Administra- 
tion has entrusted an account of the inner 
operations of its foreign policy to writers in 
private life instead of assembling these 
matters in a white book.” But the authors 
did more than draw from hitherto secret 
documents; they tapped the memories of 
men involved in the negotiations, and their 
book is a revealing picture of pre-Pearl 
Harbor diplomacy and of the momentous 
decisions it involved. 


{ During the period of the German-Russo 
pact, Sumner Welles, believing that the 
pact could not last through the war, began 
to woo Russian friendship. In January 
1941, he informed the Russian Ambassador 
that Hitler had marked Russia for slaugh- 
ter in the following June, a warning which 
Winston Churchill repeated to the Krem- 
lin a short time later. The Germans struck 
June 22. 


{ Secretary of State Hull, who feared that 
Japan would attack unexpectedly and 
“stampede the hell out of our scattered 
forces” in the Pacific, called Admiral No- 
mura “the old codger,” and became quite 
fond of the Japanese Ambassador in 
their 60 conversations. Nomura, presenting 
his personal views, kept insisting that with- 
drawal from China would come, but not 
under pressure from the West, and asking 
“patience.” Hull wasn’t fooled, but he con- 
tinued to show patience, even receiving 
Nomura several times while ill. 


q It was at Churchill’s suggestion that 
Hopkins flew to Moscow in 1941 to esti- 
mate Russia’s condition—something no- 


body had been able to do to date. The 
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errand was fruitful. In the pink-walled 
Kremlin and with bombs exploding in the 
city, the wily Stalin unexpectedly paraded 
his most secret military and industrial se- 
crets before the emissary—secrets which 
few Russians knew, according to the au- 
thors—showed him maps, charts, and tables, 
and invited him to inspect any front or 
factory in the Soviet. Hopkins, perhaps a 
little dazzled, accepted Stalin’s word and 
his promise that Russia would resist Ger- 
many. “They will never,” said Stalin, “get 
to Moscow this year.” And they didn’t. 


q At the Atlantic Charter meeting (Au- 
gust 1941) Churchill wanted the President 
to join him in an ultimatum to Japan, but 
that was out—while Roosevelt holds more 
power in America than Churchill does in 
England, he cannot threaten to declare 
war without Congress’s approval. Roose- 
velt’s policy was: “I think I can baby them 
[the Japs] along for three months.” The 
three months were up in December. 


4] When Churchill came to Washington 





Hull had patience with Nomura (left) until Special Envoy Kurusu arrived 
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he after Pearl Harbor, there was some debate 


ed about the name for the group of powers 
e- who were going to subscribe to the Atlantic 
ch Charter. The term alliance was rejected 
u and the matter was unsettled when Roose- 
es, velt and Churchill retired at the White 
or House the night before Dec. 31, 1941, when 
a the signatures were to be affixed. Early in 
nd the morning the right phrase came to the 
eT- President. He found the Prime Minister in 
ret his tub. The President advanced to the 
| door of the open bathroom. “How about 
‘United Nations’?” he asked. Churchill 
rinsed soap from his eyes and turned them 
nt Ton his host. “That should do it,” he said. 


ut @ It did. 

ore 

in It is with anecdotes such as these that 
are Davis and Lindley flavor their more sober 
se- and detailed accounting of America’s diplo- 
em matic maneuvering and military preparing 


‘he in the year and a half separating Sedan 
and Pearl Harbor. It was, as they put it, 
“an immensely creative period in foreign 
policy, as creative as that earlier period at 
the beginning of this century when the At- 
lantic and. Open Door policies were made 
articulate.” (How War Came. By Forrest 
Davis and Ernest K. Lindley. 342 pages. 
Simon & Schuster. $2.50.) 





Old Man Town 


Otis Town read the pamphlet touting 
the rich Mississippi Delta land and 
promptly sold his farm in the hills and 
left for the Delta. He bought cheap 
swampland and got out a cotton crop the 
first year, for Town was a hard-bitten 
farmer, unafraid of unceasing toil. But 
he cheated his Negro hands. He took a 
Negro woman and she gave him a son, 
Wee Boy, a darkened kinky-haired replica 
of Town. 

Town prospered. He bought thousands 
of acres, kept robbing his Negroes, and 
rode around in an expensive auto driven 
by Wee Boy. His white wife and family 
moved to Memphis, changed the name to 
Towne, and enjoyed social, or anti-social, 
lives. Mrs. Towne was vain, a climber; 
Loraine, repressed and lonely; Elaine, a 
wanton, and Van, a law-breaking waster. 

But cotton reached its peak at a dollar 
after the last war, then began to drop in 
price. Ruin was inevitable as farmers held 
on to their crops for higher prices while 
they planted more. By the time Old Man 
Towne returned from a naive journey to 
St. Louis and New York to tell the “mar- 
ket fellers whut cotton’s wuth,” he was 
penniless. He died a broken man. 

Towne’s story constitutes the second 
novel by John Faulkner, 40-year-old Mis- 
Sissippian and brother of the 45-year-old 
and more famous William. As did John’s 
first effort, “Men Working,” his new 
“Dollar Cotton” demonstrates his repor- 
torial skill, in contrast with his broth- 
er’s tortuous stylized satire. True, the 
main character in “Dollar Cotton” doesn’t 














THE Editorial writers of The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin have taken 
a little joshing about “going to jail.” 


Actually, they visited several jails, just as they visit federal housing 
projects, pumping stations, shipyards, public service plants, and many other 
Philadelphia institutions to study people and policies back of the news. 


Most Bulletin readers don’t know about these visits. But they do 
know that The Bulletin brings them an accurate and complete interpre- 
tation of the things that are going on about them. And these visits are 
typical of a Bulletin policy to “know before you write.” 


This policy is not new. It goes back many years. It contributes to 
the place of The Bulletin as the leading newspaper* in Philadelphia. 


For 37 consecutive years, more people have bought The Bulletin than 
any other daily newspaper in Philadelphia and suburbs. This year, the aver- 
age circulation is well over 600,000—highest in the history of Philadelphia. 


*The Evening Bulletin is not only the first 
choice of the people of Philadelphia. National 
display advertisers use more than twice as much 
space in The Bulletin as in any other daily news- 
paper in the market (exclusive of classifications 
not acceptable to The Bulletin). 
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quite come off; clues to Towne’s inner 
make-up are inadequately presented. Yet 
in action John Faulkner’s prose is swift, 
adept, and best in a memorable lynching 
scene. (Dotuar Corton. By John Faulk- 
ner. 306 pages. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Doctors oF THE Minn. By Marie Bey- 
non Ray. 335 pages. Index. Little, Brown, 
Boston. $3. Told in super-popular style, 
this story of psychiatry is surprisingly 
crammed with information. Miss Ray 
traces the double origin of psychiatry— 
the psychological aspect from Mesmer and 
his entranced French aristocrats through 
the domination of Freud; and the phys- 
iological, from Broca’s study of associa- 
tion areas in the brain to modern shock 
treatments. There is also a good section 
on work now being done by men of all 
schools. 


Tue Days or Oreia. By Gertrude Dia- 
mant. 226 pages. Houghton Mifflin, Bos- 
ton, $2.75. An informal impression by an 
American sociologist in Mexico and her un- 
sociological observations on her poverty- 
stricken landlord and his family. Slight, 
but often charming and flavorsome. 


ARGENTINA. THE Lire Story or a Na- 
TION. By John W. White. 366 pages. Illus- 
trations, index. Viking, New York. $3.75. A 
lengthy, . impartial study of this Latin 
American “thorn in the flesh of the United 


States,” by an American newspaper cor- 
respondent who has lived 25 years in Ar- 
gentina. To hold the allegiance of our 
southern neighbors and so unite the entire 
hemisphere, the author says, we must win 
the friendship of pro-Fascist Argentina by 
relieving her of economic dependence on 
Europe. 


Tue Seep BeneatH THE Snow. By Ig- 
nazio Silone. 360 pages. Harper, New York. 
$2.75. Ignazio Silone’s “Fontamara” and 
“Bread and Wine” established him as the 
foremost contemporary Italian novelist— 
though he lives in exile in Zurich. Now he 
has written another wise, satiric, and af- 
fectionate book about his countrymen. As 
in “Bread and Wine,” Pietro Spina, a po- 
litical dissenter, is the chief character. The 
emphasis, however, rests upon the picture 
of a whole village uneasily adapting itself 
to the Fascist regime. 


Paracuutes. By Herbert S. Zim. 252 
pages. Illustrations, index. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $2.50. Herbert S. Zim, 
science teacher at the New York Ethical 
Culture School, charts the course of the 
parachute from Leonardo da Vinci’s draw- 
ings in the fifteenth century to the grim 
actualities of today’s air-borne war. Al- 
though fliers of all belligerents used chutes 
in the last war, it was not until 1919 that 
the American Army made wearing of sky 
life preservers compulsory. Today para- 
troops are integral parts of the infantry. In 
layman’s language, Zim deals with chute- 
building, testing, use, effect of air resist- 
ance, weather, and high altitudes. 
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Voice Library 


In 1888 Thomas A. Edison sent his 
London representative, George E. Gour- 
aud, a “phonogram.” When Gouraud 
played the slim wax cylinder on one of 
the new Edison phonographs he heard his 
employer say: 





Gouraud, agent of my choice, 
Let my balance sheets rejoice, 
Send me Mr. Gladstone’s voice. 


Gouraud obliged. He not only persuaded 
Britain’s Prime Minister to make a re. 
cording but likewise added the voices of 
Queen Victoria, Florence Nightingale, and 
a host of other notables for the collection 
of famous voices Edison was making for 
posterity. 

These records and more than 5,000 
others are in the unique collection which 
G. Robert Vincent, New York sound en- 
gineer, last week presented to the Yale 
University Library at the request of Bern- 
hard Knollenberg, Yale librarian. The 
voices will be made audible to anyone 
with a legitimate reason for wanting to 
hear them, and Vincent has specified that 
the collection must be kept up through 
additions of noted co.:tomporaries. He will 
act as curator, even thouzh he has just 
joined the Army as a first lieutenant. 

Vincent began collecting voices when he 
was the 12-year-old editor of a boy’s maga- 
zine. Charles Edison, son of the inventor 
and now Governor of New Jersey, was a 








LEONARDO DA VINCI DESIGNED THIS PARA- 
CHUTE WHICH WAS NEVER USED 








GARNERIN WAS THE FIRST TO MAKE A SUC- 
CESSFUL PARACHUTE JUMP 
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From “Parachutes” (Harcourt, Brace) 


Parachutes aren't new: Five centuries ago da Vinci designed one; the first successful jump was made in 1783 
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co-editor. Through him Vincent borrowed 
an Edison recording machine, lugged it 
out to Oyster Bay, and tackled ex-Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. He got a record 
of a fighting Teddy giving a bit of fight- 
ing advice to American youth: 

“Act as good citizens the same way I’d 
expect every one of you to act in a foot- 
ball game. Don’t flinch, don’t foul, and 
hit the line hard.” 

Thereafter, Vincent spent most of his 
spare time and cash on voice collecting. 
He was in Europe during the Versailles 
peace conference and got records of Wil- 
son, Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and even 
the ex-Kaiser. Later he worked for a time 
under Walter H. Miller, former recording 
director of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. From 
him and other veteran Edison employes he 
got most of the older items in his collec- 
tion. 

The fragile wax records won’t stand 
many playings, so Vincent has transferred 
the sound from the ancient cylinders to 
modern discs. After the Yale National 
Voice Library begins to function, patrons 
will be able to play these new discs just 
as customers of a record shop try out the 
latest swing recordings in a booth. Some 
prize items: 


€Woodrow Wilson, propped up on his 
death bed, predicting the present war. 


¢P. T. Barnum hailing Edison’s new in- 
vention. 


{The sounding of the charge by the 
trumpeter and the trumpet which sent 
the Light Brigade into the Valley of Death 
at Balaklava. (The trumpeter was one 
of the few survivors and made the record 
thirty-six years later for Gouraud. The in- 
strument had also been used at Waterloo.) 


{ Voices of every United States President 
from Cleveland to Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
the actors Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson, 
and Sarah Bernhardt; Mark Twain and 
Pope Leo XIII. 


Librarian Knollenberg expects to have 
the voice library in its new quarters in 
time for a formal dedication on the 96th 
anniversary of Thomas Edison’s birth next 
Feb. 11. The principal speech will be by 
exEditor Charles Edison. 





Kids for Victory 


The school children of America were 
called to action last week by the War Pro- 
duction Board. Beginning Oct. 5, a po- 
tential army of some 30,000,000 boys and 
ails will be organized into a volunteer 
Junior Salvage Corps, to uncover “every 
ounce of scrap material” for war output. 
Directed by school officials, each kid will 
get credit for the amount he collects. And 
the pay-off will come in one of two ways: 
individual members will receive War 
Stamps for their discoveries, or the money 
vill buy athletic equipment for the schools. 
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If your appetite is 
dull and you’ve lost 
your zest for food, 
here’s a way to stimulate new interest. 
Take 1 to 4 tablespoonfuls of Dr. Siegert’s 
Angostura bitters in a little water, hot or 
cold. Pleasant—easy to take. Angostura 
is a tonic appetizer. Keep a bottle handy. 
All druggists sell Angostura. 














News TODAY! 


FROM NEWSWEEK’S ‘‘PERISCOPE”’ 
FOR AUGUST 10... 


| Read Tomorrow’s 


“In the cards also . . . the early use of 
American troops in greatly intensified 
Commando raids . . . all along the Con- 


tinental coast.” 
FROM NEWSPAPER HEADLINES 
A FOR AUGUST 19... 


“U. S. Rangers Join 9-Hour Commando 
Raid on French Coast.’’ 


Keep ahead of the headlines with ‘‘Peri- 
scope’’—an exclusive Newsweek feature. 


* 
Subscribe Today 
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_ to add safety to tires that look worthless. 
o your tires have loose cords caused by run- 
ning them flat or under-inflated? Are they 
thin? Do they have cracked sidewalls? Every 
driver of worn tires concerned with their lim- 
ited mileage and the need to protect inner- 
tubes should use these amazing reliners. Tubes 
are precious...don’t take a chance driving 
them next to a rough or cracked casing. Order 
a CUSH-O-LINER for each of your ol 
guaranteed to protect tubes from pinching 
and to reduce the risk of punctures by tacks, 
glass, etc. SUCCESSFULLY TESTED thousands 
of miles. American ingenuity invented these 
reliners to keep cars in active service. No rub- 
ber a gee roy ee —_— of thick, — 
resilient cotton an e passenger 
Directions on box. Easily, quickly installed. 
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Wake’s Stand 


Although the United States has been at 
war for nine months, “Wake Island” is 
Hollywood’s first intelligent, honest, and 
completely successful attempt to drama- 
tize the deeds of an American force on a 
fighting front. 

This Paramount production is, of course, 
the story of that tiny, barren Pacific out- 
post where 377 Marines fought off an over- 
whelming Japanese land, sea, and air as- 
sault from Dec. 8 to Dec. 23. Here, under 
fictional names, are the shell- and bomb- 
blasted heroes who, when asked by radio if 
there was anything they wanted, noncha- 
lantly replied: “Yes. Send us more Japs.” 

It was daring enough in the first place 
for any studio to tackle the job of filming 
a modern Alamo that is still fresh in the 
public memory, but Paramount makes it 
harder with a credit sheet that baldly 
states: “Original story by the United 
States Marines.” Fortunately, the studio 
lives up to this pretension by sticking to 
facts that are sufficiently thrilling and in- 
sniring in themselves. 

Before they were overwhelmed, this 
handful of men killed hundreds of the 
enemy, sank three Jap warships, damaged 
four more, and brought down at least a 
dozen planes. W. R. Burnett and Frank 
Butler, who wrote the script, make no at- 
tempt to introduce sex or romance into this 
holocaust of fire and lead. At no time do 
they wave the flag. If anything, the heroics 
are underplayed to a point that gives 
“Wake Island” the authentic realism of a 
documentary report. The chief concession 
to audience sensibilities is the inclusion of 
a sort of Captain Flagg-Sergeant Quirk 
comedy relief, and this:is handled skillfully 
by Robert Preston and William Bendix. 

John Farrow (Maureen O’Sullivan’s hus- 
band who enlisted in the British Navy two 
years ago and was invalided out of the 
service six months ago) re-creates on the 
shore of California’s Salton Sea a reason- 
able facsimile of Wake Island. His actors 
seem equally reasonable facsimiles of the 

men they impersonate: Brian Donlevy as 
Marine Commander Caton (that was Maj. 
James Patrick Sinnott Devereux); Walter 
Abel as Naval Commander Reynolds (a 
prototype of Comdr. Winfield S. Cunning- 
ham); and Albert Dekker as chief of the 


civilian construction gang. 








Holocaust in Russia 


On Oct. 10, 1941, a staff order to the 
German Army in Russia read: “The army 
is only interested in putting out fires in such 
buildings as are to be used for housing mili- 
tary units. All else . . . must be burned.” 
And General Reichenau elaborated: “No 
historic or artistic values in the East pos- 
sess any importance.” 








Just how ruthlessly that order was car- 
ried out is graphically shown in “Moscow 
Fights Back”—latest Russian documen- 
tary film to be released in this country by 
Artkino. “This was the town of Istra... 
this was a high school . . . a kindergarten 
...” the sound track explains as the cam- 
era moves from the horror of stark corpses 
in the snow to Russia’s gutted homes and 
public buildings. 

But a good deal less than half this fea- 
ture-length film is devoted to Nazi atroci- 
ties. The best sequences are a factual rec- 
ord of the Soviet counteroffensive last win- 
ter. A staff of fifteen cameramen, traveling 
with the Red Army, have shot what are 
probably the most exciting and informative 
battle scenes to come out of the current 
war. Much of the film’s effectiveness de- 
rives from the clever editing and montage 
contributed by Slavko Vorkapich of 
M-G-M. Other Hollywood contributions 
are Albert Maltz’s commentary, Edward 
G. Robinson’s off-screen voice, and Dimitri 
Tiomkin’s effective score. 
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Vergennes at War 


Vergennes had not seen such excitement 
since that night 83 years ago when John 
Brown’s body lay in the Stevens Hotel 
en route to its grave in New York across 
Lake Champlain. Into the little Vermont 
city streamed farmers from the whole 
countryside. Townswomen with babes in 
arms clustered about the five announcers 
who spoke rapidly into microphones. Chil- 
dren raced through the streets with auto- 
graph books, buttonholing everyone who 
looked like a celebrity. Only in the city 
square was there an island of calm—a 
bingo game that went on undisturbed. 

What it all meant was that Vergennes 
had been spotted for a nationwide broad- 
cast. In their radio series, titled This Na- 
tion at War and reporting the war effort 
on the home front (9:30-9:55 p.m., EWT 
on Tuesdays), the Blue network and the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
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Tasty Trade-Marks: Paulette Goddard, Dorothy Lamour, and Ver- 
onica Lake will kid each other about their association with “A Sweater, 4 
Sarong, and a Peekaboo Bob” in a song of that title written for the movie “Stat- 
Spangled Rhythm.” Paramount is putting it into production with a cast that 
includes all the stars on the lot and some studio executives. 
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had decided to include Vergennes as a 
typical small community. For Vergennes, 
only a mile square and with a population 
of 1,662, claimed to be the smallest in- 
corporated city in the world. It had the 
aura of history: around it was the region 
traversed in pre-Revolutionary days by 
Rogers’s Rangers and by Ethan Allen’s 
Green Mountain Boys. On the creek skirt- 
ing the city were the shipyards where a 
naval flotilla had been built in 40 days to 
defend Plattsburg in 1814. And now. the 
city’s only factory, the Simmonds Ben- 
ton airplane-accessories plant, on a site 
of a forge that made cannon balls for the 
Navy in 1812, had turned Vergennes into 
a war boom town: the plant was running 
24 hours a day making bomb-rack re- 
lease clips. 

The network and the NAM had chosen 
Vergennes without its knowledge. City of- 
ficials refused to believe it at first—until 
Mayor William E. Larrow, a 250-pound 
undertaker who says his specialty is “un- 
derground novelties,’ announced he would 
cooperate. Even then the citizenry was 
convinced only when a crew of twelve an- 
nouncers and technicians arrived. 

So the program went on the air Aug. 18, 
with the tolling of the town bell. At the 
first pickup point in the city hall, City 
Clerk George W. Stone took the role of 
local historian. He said Vergennes’ tourist 
business had vanished. On the New York- 
Montreal road (Main Street) , “you could 


traffic would bother you.” But the city 
generally was booming and labor was so 
scarce that farmers and housewives just 
couldn’t find help. 

The mike next shifted to the city park, 
where Mayor Larrow reviewed a parade 
of civilian-defense units, called the best 
in Vermont. Then, at the Simmonds Ben- 
- ton plant, an announcer noted on the bul- 
letin board a cablegram from Brig. Gen. 
James Doolittle, reporting that clips from 
the factory had released his bombs on 
Tokyo. 


Back at city hall, an announcer paid 


the surrounding countryside now in the 
armed services. He interviewed the mother 
‘of Pvt. Daniel P. Leonard, a farm boy who 
_enlisted in the Army Air Forces and is 
missing in the Philippines; and honored the 
parents of John O. Edwards, a Navy aerial 
‘gunner, killed May 8 when his plane was 
attacked by six Zeros. 

_ After a visit to the Methodist church, 
where the choir sang and the Rev. Harri- 
son Davis said the war was sending the 
people back to the church, the broadcast 
was scheduled to end with a pickup from 
Australia—a message from Corp. Martin 
Lucia of the Army Air Forces there, to his 
parents in Vergennes. But atmospheric in- 
terference prevented the pickup. The an- 
Rouncers and engineers from New York 
choked up at Mrs. Lucia’s look of pained 
_ disappointment. 


eat dinner on the highway now for all that , 


* statement in stride. 
tribute to the 152 men from Vergennes and 
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‘Catholics on Russia 


In the liberal weekly The Commonweal 
last week appeared one of the most sym- 
pathetic Roman Catholic pronouncements 
on Russia since the war began. It was a 
six-page manifesto signed by 43 leading 
European Catholics now residing in the 
United States and Canada. They included 
the former Belgian Prime Miuinisters 
Georges Theunis and Paul Van Zeeland; 
the authors Sigrid Undset, Alfred Noyes, 
and Sir Philip Gibbs; the actor Charles 
Boyer, and philosopher Jacques Maritain. 

Calling for aid to the Russian people 
by the United Nations, the manifesto de- 
clared that Nazism is “more efficient than 
Communism, better suited to bring about 
the triumph of the anti-Christian revolu- 
tion unleashed upon the world .. . A Rus- 
sian victory would leave the democratic 
powers their freedom of action, would 
leave free to act the Christian energies 
which still work therein and have therein 
every opportunity to widen their range... 
In moving over to the democratic camp, 
the Russian people are in the process of 
reentering the Western community and 
that in itself enlarges the possibilities of 
civilization’s victory.” 

Partially and with qualifications, these 
were sentiments that had long been tak- 
ing shape among Catholics—even among 
the Jesuits, traditionally the most anti- 
Communistic group in the church. But 
there was still plenty of hard-hitting, open 
suspicion. The general.feeling among Cath- 
olics was probably best summed up re- 
cently by the Rev. Matthew J. Toohey, 
national chaplain of the Catholic War Vet- 
erans: “We are for the Russian people, 
who are fighting not for Communism, but 
to save their native land from the enemy. 
We are with them 100 per cent, but we 
definitely, absolutely, and finally are op- 
posed to atheistic Communism.” 

As for the Communists, they took the 
Louis F. Budenz, 
plump and baldish editor of The Daily 
Worker, exuded satisfaction and cocki- 
ness but said little. Asked why his paper 
hadn’t splurged the statement all over its 
front page, he said: “We just don’t like 
to crow.” 





Sponsalia 

For Catholic couples who hesitate to 
marry now because of the war, the Rev. 
Edward Dowling, Jesuit author, last week 
suggested “canonical engagements.” He ex- 
plained that in this church rite, known as 
“sponsalia,” the couple plights its troth in 
the presence of two witnesses and a priest, 
depositing a copy of the contract with the 
pastor of the girl’s church. Serious injury 


. to either party or mutual consent can in- 


validate the contract. 
Once widely practiced in Europe but 
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almost unknown in America, sponsalia 
originally bound the two parties strictly; 
if either broke the contract by marrying 
a third person, that marriage was illegal. 
How far sponsalia should go in modern 
America Father Dowling did not say. But 
he thought the ceremony would at least 
have the psychological benefit of making 
the couple feel that they “belong” to each 
other. 








SPORTS 


Anchors Aweigh 


Right up to now, you probably didn’t 
realize that there was any such thing as 
a National AAU Tug of War Champion- 
ship. Neither did Newsweek until a Peri- 
scope correspondent, gumshoeing around 
Detroit last Saturday in standard disguise 
of green goggles and purple beard, detected 
the almost imperceptible event. Realizing 
he had made a rare find, the operative 
wired Newsweek’s Vice President in 
Charge of Things Going On, who waved 
the communication under the sports edi- 
tor’s ample nose with the appropriate com- 
ment: “Here, you.” 

As it turned out, only two teams showed 
up for the contest—eight stalwarts from 
the Detroit Police Department (total 
poundage 1,975) and an octet from the 
Toronto Police weighing 1,925 pounds. At 
the starting signal, veins stood out on six- 
teen broad brows; 32 large, flat feet dug 
into the mire, and 34-year-old Odmar An- 
derson—as fine a cop as ever dished out 
a parking ticket in the Motor City—threw 
his 300-pound, 6-foot 8-inch frame into 
the anchor man’s loop. By some miracle 
the rope didn’t break and finally, with 
much grunting and groaning, Odmar and 
his seven stalwarts pulled the eight strain- 
ing Canadians over the line. The title, 
probably the least sought-after diadem in 
the entire sports world, remained safely in 
the United States. ‘ 








Diamond Flash Back 


A 55-year-old man in the uniform of 
the Washington Senators takes the mound. 
A familiar, hulking figure at the plate in 
New York Yankee togs strikes a stance 
that belies his 47 summers. It is Sunday 
afternoon in Yankee Stadium, and 70,000 
have jammed the park for a double-head- 
er, with Army and Navy relief organiza- 
tions benefiting. 

“Ball one!” Nostalgia rides with every 
pitch for these are the tops of the all- 
time tops—Walter Johnson and Babe 
Ruth, putting on an exhibition between 
games. “Strike one!” (Remember the easy, 
peaceful days of the mid-1920s?) A high 
fly ball soars from Ruth’s bat on the third 
pitch. (“This guy Johnson was so fast in 
his day that the umpires couldn’t see ’em; 


the batter couldn’t kick because he couldn’t 
see ’em either. Once, they say, the catcher 
pretended to return the ball to Johnson, 
but palmed it instead. Johnson went 
through the motions of delivering the next 
pitch, and the catcher thumped his fist 
into his mitt. Strike one, the ump called 
it, and this time the batter did put up a 
squawk. ‘Are you blind?’ he yelps. “That 
one was way outside!’ ”) 

The windup. The fifth pitch, fast and 
down the middle. Ruth swings, parks it 
into the lower right-field stands for a home 
run, while the 70,000 onlookers scream 
themselves silly. (“They used to call the 
right centerfield section of the stands Ruth- 
ville for that very reason, sonny.”) 

More pitches. A fly, a drive to center, 
a high foul. Then Ruth really tees off 
and the ball sails into the upper—not the 
lower—deck in ‘right. (“Remember the 
World Series in Chicago in 1932, when he 
pointed to a spot in the stands, then put 
the next ball in that very place?”) The 
Big Guy trots slowly around the bases un- 
mindful of the fact that the clout landed 
foul, then hugs Johnson at the plate, while 
old-timers in the stands wipe the moisture 
from their warm, worn eyes. (“Back in 
those days, sonny, they had some Rea 
ball players.”’) 





‘Galahad’ Tunney 


A cautious defensive fighter, Gene Tun- 
ney never was knocked out in the 61 bat- 
tles of his ten-year professional campaign. 
But in his latest metamorphosis, that of a 





International 
Passport to the past: Ruth faced Johnson 
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commander in charge of the 
Navy’s physical-training pro- 
gram, he has developed the 
habit of leading with his 
neatly barbered chin. 

Raising his carefully cul- 
tured voice on the banquet 
circuit last winter, Com- 
mander Tunney campaigned 
against the more innocuous 
but nonetheless enjoyable 
forms of pleasure. Particu- 
larly he cautioned against 
tobacco. ‘Thereupon a horde 
of sports writers bitterly 
pointed out the apparent in- 
consistency of a former dis- 
tillery executive inveighing 
against nicotine. 

Oblivious to, or mentally 
punch-drunk from, these wild 
swings of the scribes, the 
commander last week led 
with his dimples again. At- 
tacking baseball and foot- 
ball “extravaganzas” featur- 
ing men in the services, he 
declared: “We have just got 
to stop this athletic boon- 
doggling .. . You cannot win 
@ war nor can you build war- 
rior psychology by reviving 
the recreational sports of the ‘era of won- 
derful nonsense.’ I appeal to sports writ- 
ers to lay off men in the service—let them 
get a rest from their athletic reputations.” 

The response was immediate—and dev- 
astating. A light left jab from Dan Parker 
of The New York Daily Mirror: “When 
Commander Tunney bemoans the effects 
of football and baseball games on the 
fighting qualities of the armed forces, he 
speaks with all the authority and experi- 
ence of an old sea dog who has been pac- 
ing dry-land decks for a little over a year.” 
A right cross from Joe Williams of The 


New York World-Telegram: “The per- © 


centage of big-name athletes used for 
service benefits since Pearl Harbor is mi- 
croscopically small. That’s one reason the 
Tunney alarm need not be taken seri- 
ously. Another reason is that all athletes 
in uniform are headed for the front. 
That might even include the commander; 
he looked mighty fit the last time I 
saw him.” 

The swiftest swings of all came from 
Stanley Woodward, sports editor of The 
New York Herald Tribune, which, as 
sponsor of a charity football game be- 
tween the New York Giants and a team 
of Army All-Stars, presumably was a tar-: 
get of the Tunney statement. Under the 
title “Galahad Rides Again,” Woodward 
wrote: “For a long time we have been 
wondering why the Navy permits Com- 
mander Tunney to criticize his own serv 
ice and the Army whenever he feels like 
it, to carry on in uniform his anti-tobacco 
crusade, and to write such unutterable 
balderdash . . . It takes a man who’s never , 
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been to sea to straighten out the service. 
He has a fresh viewpoint.” 


q Another fighter led with his chin last 
week, and the results, by understatement, 
might have been described as merely dire. 
The battler was Ruben Shank, a virtually 
unknown Colorado cowboy who brought 
his spurs with jingle, jangle, etc., into 
Madison Square Garden Aug. 21 for a 
ten-round bout with the undefeated Ray 
Robinson, dusky pride of Harlem. After 
tagging his opponent with several blows 
early in the second round, Shank got care- 
less and found himself on the floor for the 
first of four terrific knockdowns. Shank 
left the Garden that night with pockets 
that jingled, jangled, etc., and with a head 
that undoubtedly did likewise. 


q In Washington the same evening, Tony 
Musto, one of the less important stops on 
Joe Louis’s 1941 “Bum-of-the-Month” pa- 
rade, gained a split decision over Lee Sa- 
vold in ten rounds. 


- MUSIC 


Music While You Work 


It’s all right to whistle while you work— 
just be sure you know the tune. Otherwise, 
you'll be thinking more about the music 
than about the machine you may be as- 
sembling, the box you’re packing, the gun 
you may be rifling, or the uniform you're 
cutting. But even if you’re pat on “Deep 
in the Heart of Texas,” don’t sing it. It’s 
in the doghouse now because of all that 
clapping and banging—which can be very 
destructive when workers have hammers 
or wrenches handy. 

These odds and ends are just a small 
part of what industry has been learning 
lately about the use of music as an aid to 
production. Not that the idea is new; effi- 
ciency experts have been toying with work- 
music experiments for years. But the war 
and its needs have now brought music 
right into the middle of the industrial pic- 
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Stevens Institute of Technology ’ 


... Planned selection of tunes makes for more uniform, high output 


ture, with plant after plant adding har- 
mony to its assembly line. 

England gave it the first big wartime 
play. The -British Broadcasting Corp. in 
June 1940 started a daily “Music While 
You Work” program which was broadcast 
for a half hour in the morning and after- 
noon. Some firms, finding this was not 
enough, set up their own gramophones and 
added additional periods. Speaker systems, 
which had already been installed for air- 
raid warnings and announcements, also 
served to carry the music, so not much new 
installation was needed. 

In the United States the big parade of 
musical plants has just begun to fall in 
line. Muzak, best-known for its wired music 
to bars and restaurants, now has an indus- 
trial network of 75 outlets which are fed 
regular Muzak programs. Takers range 
from Champion Spark Plug in Detroit and 
SKF in Philadelphia to Army bathrobe and 
belt makers in and around Manhattan. 
Some 40 firms use direct Muzak wires to 
suit the specialized: tastes of their em- 
ployes; one bakery, for example, has a yen 
for Viennese waltzes, and an Army shirt 
factory with Polish personnel goes for 
plenty of the old country’s polkas. 

Other big factories, like Botany Worsted 
in Passaic, N. J., Curtiss-Wright in Buffalo, 
and Owens-Illinois Glass in Bridgeton, 
N.J., are equipped with the RCA Indus- 
trial Sound System, with programs planned 
and provided by RCA Victor. RCA itself, 
naturally, provides the musical works at 
its home plant in Camden, N.J. Still 
others all over the country tune in on radio 
programs like WNYC’s noontime “Music 
at Work.” 

Through all this no two authorities 
have gotten together on the hard and fast 
rules of what music should be played, but 


- some generalizations have arisen through 


trial and error. Thus vocals are inadvisable, 
for lyrics distract the workers and either 
slow down production or cause accidents. : 
For much the same reason, all music played 
should be familiar—what the scientists call 
“associative.” Never should music be 
played all day long, for then it palls and 
loses its ability to ease strain or lessen 
fatigue. 

Oddly enough, the rhythm of the music 
has nothing to do with the rhythm of the 
workers’ operations, and thus the tempo 
of programs can be changed without harm. 
What should be watched, however, is the 
“tone level,” which must not vary too 
much from soft to loud. Nor should orches- _ 
trations be too ornately scored or contain 
heavily accented beats, for all this merely 
results in confusion with factory noises— 
in other words, plain din. 

No matter what the technique, however, 
everybody agrees that work-music is all 
to the good. English surveys have revealed 
increases in output averaging 6.2 to 11.3 
per cent—with some individual increases 
running as high as 23.1 per cent. And last 
week the Stevens Institute of Technology 
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in Hoboken, N.J., a pioneer experimenter 
in sound engineering, revealed some pre- 
liminary findings in surveys on the sub- 
ject. : 

In general, Stevens found music valu- 
able even in firms where employes were 
paid on a piecework basis and hence 
worked at high speed anyway. Musically 
equipped factories also got results through 
markedly decreased absences and lateness. 

But the biggest Stevens find concerned 
improved results in a plant which already 
had music. By changing the time of the 
musical periods and the type of music 
played, production was boosted 6.8 per 
cent. This was accomplished by the trick 
of playing unfamiliar music at every pe- 
riod of the day except at the heavy mid- 
afternoon slump time around 2:15. At that 
time, the workers got the music they knew 
and. wanted. 

Starting slowly with tangos and slow 
fox trots, they were gradually worked up 
to faster pop tunes like “String of Pearls” 
and “Don’t Sit Under the Apple Tree.” 
The workers came out of their slump and 
kept going at high speed for the rest of 
the day. 











RECORD WEEK 


Kretster: My Favorites. Fritz Kreis- 
ler, Charles O’Connell, the Victor Sympho- 
ny Orchestra. Victor. Three 12-inch rec- 
ords in album, $3.50. For sentimental rea- 
sons, this is far and away the album of the 
month, for it brings Fritz Kreisler back 
after the tragic accident which fractured 
his skull more than a year ago. The selec- 
tions include such Kreislerian favorites as 
“Caprice Viennois,” “Tambourin Chinois,” 
and “Liebesfreud” in new arrangements by 
the composer himself. , 


GERSHWIN: ConcERTO IN F For PIANO 
AND OrcueEstTRA. Oscar Levant, André Kos- 
telanetz, the New York Philharmonic. Co- 
lumbia. Four 12-inch records in album, 
$4.50. The redoubtable Oscar again proves 
his genius for Gershwin and, as an agree- 
able change, Kostelanetz drops his fancy 
work for a straightforward, dynamic read- 
ing. By way of added information on the 
doings of Levant, pianist and composer, 
comes his Columbia album called A Re- 
cITAL OF Mopern Music (four 10-inch 
records in album, $3.50). These piano solos 
contain bits and pieces from Gershwin, 
Ravel, Debussy, Shostakovich, and even 
the Information Pleaser himself. Interpre- 
tively speaking, Gershwin still comes out 
on top. 


Exear: Pomp aNnpd CIRCUMSTANCE 
Manrcues. Sir Ernest MacMillan, the To- 
ronto Symphony. Victor. Two 12-inch rec- 
ords in album, $2.50. Rousing music re- 
corded in the grand manner with all stops 
pulled The four marches bearing the same 
title include the “Land of Hope and 
Glory” theme and others worth hearing. 


SCIENCE 





Polio From Tonsillectomy 


The K family—mother, father, and six 
children—were all well and happy when 
their physician suggested that the tonsils 
of the five oldest children be removed. On 
Aug. 22, 1941, the five K’s were operated 
upon in a private hospital and returned to 
their homes the same afternoon. On Sept. 
8, two children died of infantile paralysis. 
The nexf day one more died. The two 
others also contracted the disease but lived 
after a tortuous siege. Neither the young- 
est child, who had not been operated on, 
nor the parents showed signs of illness. 
What made the tragedy more startling was 
the fact that their city of Akron, Ohio, had 
recently had only two scattered cases of 
poliomyelitis. 

Dr. Thomas Francis Jr. of Ann Arbor, 














NEWSWEEK 


Mich., and three other physicians studied 
all phases of the Akron case and last week 
reported their conclusion in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 
They found that at the time of the opera- 
tions the children had been carrying polio 
virus—but only in minor infections which 
they would normally have survived. The 
“provocative factor” which opened the 
way for virus invasion of the central nervy. 
ous system was the tonsillectomy. This, 
said the doctors, showed the danger of re- 
moving children’s tonsils during summer- 
end months when infantile paralysis virus 
is most active. 





Super X-Rays 

A man-made cosmic ray—or the nearest 
thing to it—will soon become reality as 
one of the mightiest achievements of mod- 
ern physics. With it will come possibilities 
of scientific advances so vast that physi- 
cists don’t dare estimate them all. But 
among them may be the ability to “see” 
through slabs of steel, several feet thick, 
to create freak animals by altering germ 
cells, and to curb cancer. 

The development had its beginning two 
years ago when Dr. Donald W. Kerst, 31- 
year-old University of Illinois physicist, 
built an experimental model of a “beta- 
tron”—a machine that produced powerful 
beta rays, or high-speed electrons. Aimed 
at a metal target, these generated X-rays 
of 2,000,000 volts. 

Last December, a betatron ten times 
as strong (20,000,000 volts) was unveiled 
in General Electric’s Schenectady labora- 
tories (NEwsweeEk, Dec. 29, 1941). And 
last week GE announced that a new colos- 
sus of all beta-ray and X-ray factories 
will be in action early this winter. It will 





Black Star 


Spider Silk: Spiders do their bit for the war in the Redlands, Calif., “fac- 
tory” of Mrs. Nan Songer. Her collection, kept in glass jars and fed with fues, 
spin threads for cross hairs on military optical instruments. In the photo above, 
Mrs. Songer winds silk as a spider spins it. Thread brings 10 cents a foot and 
though minute is strong enough to withstand gunfire shock. 
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uce X-rays of the enormous intensity 
nal (of 100,000,000 volts. 
The building that will house this latest 


= scientific wonder is already completed. 
ra Built of concrete and glass brick, it meas- 
ich ures 47 by 50 feet, is about three stories 
he high, and has yard-thick walls to seal in 
the the flying atomic particles and X-rays 
os. which, among other things, might sterilize 
his, any unprotected humans they hit. 


The largest part of the machine itself 
Te- ; : 
js a giant 125-ton electromagnet, to be 
construeted of more than 100,000 slivers 


"= of paper-thin silicon steel which are glued 
together in large steel slabs. At the heart 
of the magnet, where the magnetic field 
will be most intense, will be a 6-foot hol- 
low doughnut of glass, now being fabri- 

rest Hi cated by Corning Glass Works. In it elec- 

y as trons, boiled out of superheated filaments 

nod- #7 (like those in light bulbs) , will be speeded 

ities in a vacuum to virtually the velocity of 
we light. It will serve as a madcap merry-go- 
ut 


round in which electrons will be given 
see 60,000,000 whirls a second and a 400-volt 














hick, HH prod every whirl. As a result of this mag- 
germ Mi netic whiplashing, electrons will be made 

to travel 800 miles inside the apparatus 
two MM before striking the target and generating 
, 31- # X-rays. Dr. Ernest E. Charlton, a GE de- 
sicist, MM signer of the machine, says this feat is 
beta- # something like shooting from Schenectady 
verful Hi to Chicago and hitting a duck on the head. 
.imed All in all, the betatron is a cousin of 
rays 7 the cyclotron, invention of which won a 

Nobel Prize for Dr. E. O. Lawrence of the 
times § University of California. In both machines 
veiled J atomic particles whirl about in potent mag- 
ibora- @ netic fields until they gain great energies. 
. And @ But whereas the betatron whips up elec- 
colos- § trons (the negatively charged particles 
tories that spin about the atom’s nucleus), the 
[t will § cyclotron whirls the positively charged 

nuclei (protons) themselves. Some 1,800 


times as heavy as electrons, protons now 
are better atom-smashing projectiles. But 
the cyclotron may have a new rival in 
the new betatron, for the latter will shoot 
dectrons at such terrific speed that the 
total energy produced may be greater. 
‘As a matter of fact, energies of the rays 
" betatron will generate actually 
il approach the energies of cosmic rays, 
hich range from hundreds of millions to 
' billion volts. Whether they should 
ly be called man-made cosmic rays, 
Mientists haven’t yet decided. One author- 
y thinks rays produced by the betatron 
uld not be called artificial cosmic rays 
they attain 200,000,000-volt ener- 
Ges. Others insist that a 100,000,000-volt 
lay is powerful enough to rate the name. 
Tn any case, GE plans to put the new 
gant to work immediately after its com- 
pletion. The first job will be to determine 
what thickness of armor plate and heavy 
machine parts its X-rays will see through 
to detect imperfections. While 8 inches of 
steel represents the maximum penetration 
of present million-volt industrial X-rays, 
best guess is that the betatron will 
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First photos of a tail brake braking 


penetrate at least 24 inches of the hardest 
metal. Also, biologists are eager to experi- 
ment and find out what the 100,000,000- 
volt rays will do to germ and cancer cells. 
None is now ready to hazard a guess, for, 
as Dr. Charlton put it, “this machine is a 
research tool taking us so far from the 
beaten track-that its radiation may well 
have undreamed-of uses.” 





Plane Tail Brake 


New editions of Nazi bombers reveal 
some amazing uses of aerodynamic prin- 
ciples in the gadgets they feature. The 
British have known for a long while that 
the Dornier Do 217 El employed a new’ 
type of tail brake to check speed in dives. 
Recently a 217 was brought down with 
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the unit intact, and the first photographs 
of it were received here last- week. Fitted 
in the extreme tail of the ship, the de- 
vice consists of four metal flaps folded 
tightly against the fuselage. When re- 
leased, the flaps blossom forth in the form 
of a cross, each arm cupped against the * 
wind in a parachute-like action that exerts 
fullest braking power at the lowest point 


‘ of the dive. The bomber is thus enabled 


to dive almost vertically on a target with- 
out developing speed that might endanger 
structural units. The tail brake can be 
used only once in a sortie, for it is dropped 
off after the dive to permit unretarded 
level flight. 








FOURTH ESTATE 


Tribune Defeats the Navy 


Col. Robert R. McCormick strode into 
the city room of his Chicago Tribune last 
Wednesday and was greeted with a wild 
cheer. All work stopped as his staff gath- 
ered around him. The gray-haired publisher 
beamed. Then he spoke: “I had no fear 
of this investigation. I had the utmost 
confidence in Pat Maloney and Stanley 
Johnston. There never has been a bunch 
like The Tribune bunch. As I have told you 
before, every member of The Tribune is 
a member of my family.” 

Thus, The Tribune itself reported what 
appeared to be a triumph for the 62-year- 
old colonel. A short while before, a Federal 
grand jury in Chicago had refused to indict 
The Tribune for alleged violations of the 
1917 Espionage Act. 

The grand jury hearing grew out of the 
publication of a story on June 7, which 
revealed the size and probable make-up 
of the Jap fleet in the Midway battle 
(Newsweek, Aug. 17). Johnston, The 
Tribune’s war correspondent who witnessed 
the Coral Sea battle, gathered the facts, 
and J. Loy Maloney, the paper’s manag- 
ing editor, approved the story. 

From the day it was published, the 
Navy insisted the article had potential 
value to the enemy. Laymen could deduce 
only that the Japs, learning from The 
Tribune that our Navy had advance 
knowledge of their strength, could plug 
the leak through which we got the infor- 
mation. 

Whatever the case, Attorney General 
Francis Biddle’s Justice Department 
thought it grave enough to investigate and 
ticklish enough to have the inquiry con- 
ducted by a political neutral, William D. 
Mitchell, Attorney General under Presi- 
dent Hoover. Biddle stood ready to prose- 
cute vigorously if the evidence promised 
a conviction. But he wanted no indictment 
followed by an acquittal and gloating as- 
persions on the department’s motives. 

Mitchell, after conferences with the 
Navy and Tribune, advised against prose- 
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cution. He conceded that the Japs could 
have been aided by the dispatch. He was 
extremely doubtful that the government 
could prove willful intent to aid as re- 
quired by the Supreme Court interpreta- 
tion of the espionage act. Biddle and his 
staff agreed with Mitchell. 

But the Navy, unconcerned with the 
Justice Department’s prestige, reminded 
the White House it was fighting a war at 
sea and wanted protection against leaks at 
home. Its spokesman, Secretary Frank 
Knox, insisted an example be made of The 
Tribune. 

Reluctantly and “at the insistence of the 
Navy,” Mitchell presented both the Navy’s 
and Tribune’s case to the grand jury. He 
counted on an indictment on some lesser 
technical charge providing the Navy told 
the jury why the story could have been 
useful to the enemy. To his amazement 
the intelligence officer dssigned to present 
the Navy’s case refused to go into this 
crucial question. Before entering the jury 
room he explained he could assure the ju- 
rors the enemy stood to benefit; how, was 
a naval secret he could not confide even 
to them. cs 

Though the “secret” had been bandied 
about for weeks in Washington clubs, press- 
rooms, and cocktail bars, the Navy re- 
mained obdurate. So, presumably, did the 
grand jury, which apparently considered 
the evidence insufficient for indictment. 

As one Justice Department partisan 
summed up the fiasco: ‘Knox pushed 
Biddle out on a limb, followed him there, 
then sawed them both off.” 





Correspondents Under Fire 


Twenty-two war correspondents in Lon- 
don suddenly vanished from their usual 
beats on Aug. 18. That night they put on 
British battle dress and, armed only with 
lead pencils, headed for the south coast of 
England. The seventeen Englishmen and 
five Americans had been chosen by lot to 





accompany the forces raiding the French 
Channel coast. 

After nine hours of one of the most 
harrowing assignments ever given news- 
papermen, the shaken reporters staggered 
ashore in England, hurried to their type- 
writers, and pounded out some of the most 
brilliant copy the war has so far produced 
(see page 17). No single engagement had 
been witnessed by so many war writers. 
By agreement, the Americans made their 
copy available to all members of the As- 
sociation of American Press Correspondents 
in London. When it was all over one of 
them summed up the reactions of all: 
“We'll sit the next one out’ and let other 
guys try it.” Some of their adventures: 


{ Quentin Reynolds of Collier’s and the 
United Press rode the bridge of General 
Robert’s destroyer that wove in and around 
the entire action. Covered with blood from 
casualties he had aided, Reynolds declared: 
“Hereafter I stay home and do my knitting. 
But how those British can fight!” 


q Larry Meier of INS, lone reporter with 
the Rangers, was the correspondents’ sole 
casualty. A burst of shrapnel had gashed 
his cheek and chest. With battle dress and 
notebook bloodstained, he calmly kept 
scouting the Dieppe coast. Despite his 
vehement protests he was rushed to an 
English hospital with the first boatloads 
of wounded. He got out by signing a health 
release and hurried off to finish his story 
at the debarkation ports, complaining: “I 
suffered more from hospital hypodermics 
than from shrapnel.” 


{ Drew Middleton of AP and Gault Mac- 
Gowan of The New York Sun got within 


-a few hundred tantalizing feet of the 


Dieppe shore. Aboard a repeatedly bombed 
and strafed motor launch of reserves, 
Middleton observed: “It’s no fun shooting 
back with a pencil when you look like any 
other: Commando to the Germans,” “The 
next time I go back to France, it’s not 
going to be aboard any motor launch but 
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; N.Y. Sun 
Drew Middleton, Ross Munro, Larry Meier, Gault MacGowan; they found the shells played no favorites 


on the battleship Nelson itself!” Mac. 
Gowan, on a tank-ferry numbered thirteen, 
was in two collisions. Sitting in a tank and 
heating coffee on a chemical stove, he 
heard the entire battle on the tank’s short- 
wave radio. 


4 Ross Munro of the Canadian press “spent 
the grimmest twenty minutes” of his life 
“when a rain of German machine-gun fire 
wounded half the men” in his boat. Land- 
ing, he met “the belching fire from huge 
tanks that rolled into the fight.” 


q Wallace Reyburn of The Montreal 
Standard spent nearly seven hours with 
the Canadians at Berneval, east of Dieppe. 
He strayed at one point and found him- 
self “ducking the fire of both sides.” Fin- 
ally he swam off and was picked up by a 
torpedo boat. 


q Alan Humphries of the British press 
landed with a tank unit. With Spitfires 
and German Focke-Wulfs blasting at one 
another above, he asked the tank sergeant 
how it felt. “Like waiting for a birthday,” 
the sergeant grinned. 


The “fun” over, the boys found the 
aftermath even harder to take. Some news- 
papers back home angled the headlines, 
giving the impression that American Rang-’ 
ers had just about managed the raid. Re- 
produced in the British press, they caused 
shudders among the Allied press chiefs. 
A few samples: “U.S. and British Invade 
France,” “Commandos and AEF Raid 
Coast of France,” “We Land in France.” 

Actually, about four-fifths of the landing 
force had been Canadian, and only a few 
score Rangers took part. Overhead were 
three squadrons of American fighter pilots 
in Spitfires and 24 Flying Fortresses that 
were protected by a fighter escort of four 
British squadrons. Worse, the British had 
radioed beforehand to all the world, in- 
cluding the French people, that it was not 
an invasion but simply a large-scale Com- 
mando raid. 
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Meet America’s Most “‘Blitzed” Correspondent. ..and NEWSWEEK’s London Bureau Chief 














o.- viewed at first hand our Solomon Island offensive in preparation. 


“Red” Mueller has been a jump 
ahead of a bullet, bomb, or torpedo 
ever since the war began. He is the 
only correspondent who has circled 
the globe since December 7th, and a 
survivor of more than 1,000 air raids 
... nearly 700 in London, and 72 in 
Malta. Hence, his is the dubious honor 
of being America’s most blitzed cor- 
respondent. Yet today he is in fine 
health, except for a touch of poison 
ivy acquired in Greenwich, Conn. be- 
fore he returned to London last week. 


Red’s friends in England and on the 
Continent are many, in high places and 
low, including the Anthony Edens, the 
Winston Churchills, Ambassador 
Maisky, and General De Gaulle. 


It is this combination of being right 
on the scene of action and getting to 
know the right people, that makes the 
observations and reports of a man like 
Mueller so valuable to a complete un- 
derstanding of the world-shaking 
events now taking form. 


Some idea of the way Red gets 
@round can be gleaned from this brief 
sketch of his travels since Dec. 7th: 
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Merrill “Red” Mueller 


AR WITH JAPAN came to Red 
Mueller in the wardroom of a 
British destroyer headed for Gibral- 
tar. The ship was under radio silence 
—but the one official listener in the 
radio room caught the flash through 
earphones. A sailor beckoned from 
the wardroom door and whispered 
“They claim the Japs have bombed 
Pearl Harbor.” For two hours Red 
listened through heavy interference 
to scraps of news via Boston and San 
Francisco stations—the while trying 
to answer the rapid fire questions sig- 
naled him from the other ships. He 
was the only American in the convoy. 
From Gibraltar he went on to 
Malta and the Middle East, to join 





Ritchie in a breathless sweep across 
Northern Libya. Then on to Singa- 
pore, missing the action by an eyelash 
but dropping into the middle of the 
fight for Sumatra where parachutists 
and Jap jungle fighters converged on 
an outnumbered but courageous gar- 
rison as oil-derricks blazed and re- 
fineries blew into the sky. 

Red escaped with the Australians 
to Java ... only to take part in the 
evacuation of that island, after which 
his ship had to dodge Jap cruiser 
squadrons clear into Antarctic waters 
before making port in Australia. 

He interviewed General MacAr- 
thur; he roamed Australia, New Zea- 
land and many islands of the South- 
west Pacific (where he viewed at first 
hand our Solomon Island offensive in 
preparation.) Then aboard an Ameri- 
can troopship for his first visit home 
in two years. 

Before leaving for London Red said 
“Two things have impressed me about 
my countrymen. First, America’s 
thirst for news—real news. Second, 
America’s unwillingness to believe 
that we are in peril.” 

As these words are written Red 
Mueller is once again in England, as 
the Bureau he heads faces the most 
critical and exciting months of the 
war. Its key assignment is the Second 
Front. MALCOLM MUIR 
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To break the shipping bottleneck... 
750 new merchant ships in 1942... 


1,500 new merchant ships in 1943... 


That is America’s promise to the Vic- 
tory Program—and America is going to 
beat that promise. 


It calls for huge new shipbuilding 
facilities . . . thousands of plants to 
turn out ship parts and equipment— 
steel plates, ship fittings, propelling 
machinery. 

Low cost, controlled heat is essen- 
tial to all-out production. Light, compact 
equipment is vital for shipboard heating. 


Steam is universal for heating at sea 
because it requires less space and weight 
than any other heating medium. Steam, 
harnessed and brought under control 
with Webster Equipment, is fast, sure, 
safe and economical. 


In this war emergency, Ordnance 
production has first call on our facili- 
ties. But, we are still producing Webster 
Steam Heating Equipment for use 
wherever it will help the war effort. 

' Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available on A-10 priority, under 
W.P.B. Emergency Repair Order P-84. 
Orders should be limited to actual needs. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 65 principal Cities 
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Nelson or Chaos 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


To get a firm grip on the signifi- 

cance of the current criticism of Donald 
Nelson and the WPB, a couple of broad 
generalizations are in order. Like all 
generalizations, they are not meticulous- 
ly accurate. But they will serve. 
- In the tremendous blitz of war pro- 
duction, points are reached from time 
to time when some things get ahead of 
other things and plans and orders have 
to be revised. That is true of an advanc- 
ing army and it is true of a production 
program. Things have to slow down and 
be partially reorganized. We reached 
one of these points early last winter. We 
have reached another today. When that 
happens, people begin to yell at each 
other and a goat is usually sought out 
and sacrificed. Last winter the crude 
and flimsy Reuther plan featured the 
transition and Mr. Knudsen was sup- 
planted by Mr. Nelson. Now the outcry 
is rising again. It is interesting that the 
same commentators are now complaining 
about Nelson who last year swallowed 
uncritically the fallacious Reuther plan. 
They did that because they knew so 
little about production. Out of the same 
ignorance they now cry out about Mr. 
Nelson. The temporary lag that we see 
is not due to the failure of Mr. Nelson. 
It is in the very nature of the job in 
which we are engaged. The rush of pro- 
duction will presently be accelerated 
and criticism will die down if people 
in Washington and elsewhere do not 
lose their sense of proportion. 

Three broad fields of activity must be 
differentiated in any over-all evaluation 
of Nelson’s job: first, the making of 
things for war; second, getting the ma- 
terials to make things and guiding their 
flow; third, maintaining transportation 
and other facilities still under civilian 
control, so that raw materials and manu- 
factured war materials will move when 
they should. 

To say, as some people have said, 
that because Nelson has by degrees 
turned the supervision of production 
over to the Army and Navy he has 
“abdicated” his authority is silly. The 
right word is “delegated,” and he has 
been able to do this because the Army 
and Navy have, through intimate con- 
tact, been learning enough about pro- 
duction to assume‘ more responsibility. 
This gives Nelson greater opportunity 


to guide the flow of materials. On this 
point anyone would be subject to criti- 
cism, for there never will be exactly 
enough raw materials at exactly the 
right places. If raw materials piled up, 
it would be a sign that production is 
lagging, and thus, to a degree, the very 
shortages of materials are a sign that 
production has done well. _ 

The control of raw materials and of 
transportation facilities can under no 
circumstances be a concern of the mili- 
tary, whose experience is twice removed 
from such matters. In these two broad 
fields both immediate and _ ultimate 
authority must rest in civilian hands, 
and the decisions of Nelson must be 
final. 

To undermine Nelson is to invite the 
military into fields with which they have 
had only remote contact and is to pro- 
duce confusion and delay. All this is 
clearly apparent to Nelson. He deserves 
public support and confidence while he 
performs his difficult job. 





The New York Convention 


Sitting through the long roll call 
in the New York State Democratic Con- 
vention, in which more than one thou- 
sand delegates were asked to express a 
preference between Attorney General 
Bennett and Senator Mead, and talking 
individually to some of those delegates, 
convinced this observer of five things. 
There was little hostility toward the 
President as President. The contest was 
no personal feud between the President 
and Mr. Farley. Neither was the con- 
duct of national affairs nor foreign 
policy at issue. These delegates resented 
Washington interference in state affairs. 
Finally, they respected their pledged 
word. All of which should convey 4 
wholesome and inspiring impression of 
American democracy at its best. 

Long after Mr. Bennett and Mr. 
Farley had solicited and received these 
people’s pledges, a group of distin- 
guished men, including the President, 
the Governor, the two Senators .and 
the Chairman of the Democratic Ne 
tional Committee, suggested that they 
change their minds. Nearly two-thirds 
of the delegates gave a simple answer. 
That answer was “No!” 
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Ensemble, $16.50, for 
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In business or love, in U. S. Service or career, HUMAN 
CONTACT by way of letters is your way to talk to 
the other fellow. The other “fellow” may be Mother, 
Father, relative, sweetheart or friend. The sure way 

to keep their spirits up at long distance is with hand- 
written personal news. Letter writing is encouraged 
when your gift is a Sheaffer's White Dot Lifeiime,* 

guaranteed for the life of the one to whom you give 
it. Its Feathertouch point, with platinum in the tiny slit, 
makes letter writing easier. 

The newest Lifetime is Sheaffer's “TRIUMPH,” de- 
veloped during the four-year period prior to the war 

os / and sold since the first of the year. Fortunately, prac- 

f4/  tically all of the materials used in its manufacture are FINELINE LEADS— 
ew of the least critical type. What an essential gift to Pwr ose 


give or receive—now and for life! Developed for 
Sheaffer by Joseph 
® e e Dixon Crucible Co. ~ 


Note: Fuel all pens carefully. Sheaffer's SKRIP is kind 
to the critical parts of pens, makes them write better 
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~ tf and last longer. MUCILAGE with 
“Nt ' W.A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, la.; Toronto, Ont., Can. handy spreader, 


















*All Lifeline pens are unconditionally guaranteed for the life of the first top, 25¢ 
user except against loss and willful damage—when serviced, if complete 
r |, sub ance, e, handling charge—35c. 
VIGILANT £ ) t penis returned, subject only to insur: postage, handling r] inc taiiae 
Feathertouch Ensemble — 
(Military Clip), $12.75. q Uses 
Other Ensembles the 
\N (Military Clip), Last 
. $9, $14 Dro 
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Bottle thread CHEMOPURE 
ALL COLORS, y deeen | SKRIP, successor to ink 
$2.75 TO $20 Double size, 25c— 
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~ Men Who Think of Tomorrow Helfer - 
Whisky at its glorious best! 





Men Who Think of Tomorrow 


Airplanes landing in the heart of downtown... ele- 
vated cross streets to speed traffic...dream homes 
to live in... and “‘streamlined”’ buildings to work in. 
That’s the city of the future — being planned today 
by Men Who Think of Tomorrow! 


EAGRAM’S foresight makes 

Seagram’s V.O. CANADIAN 
a smooth and gracious whisky 
with a delicate, pleasant taste. 
Carefully blended for finer flavor, 
the precious whiskies in Seagram’s 
V.O. were laid away when Haile 
Selassie first made the front page... 
when the Normandie crossed the 
Atlantic on her maiden voyage 
...when passenger planes began 
flying from coast to coast overnight. 
Through the years, these rare 
whiskies have been mellowing for 
Tomorrow —to make the Seagram’s 
V.O. of today so truly delicious, 
so gloriously LIGHT! 
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CANADIAN WHISKY «© A BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 





Seven Years Old — 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 





